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THE MODEL. 


— 


BY HARLEY GOODWIN, A. M. 


In the last chapter of the book of Proverbs we | 


havea description of female excellence, drawn by 
the pen of inspiration. 





It is well for mankind | 


that such a model has been given—a perfect mod- | 
el, to which every wife and mother should aim to | 


be conformed; for the standard of female excel- 


lence, at different times, and in different places, | 


has varied almost as much as the fashions of the 
dress, and has often been as far from the true 
standard as folly is from wisdom. Well will it be 
for the world when the true standard shall be 
more generally followed. Some of the language 
employed in this description was borrowed from 
the customs of the nation and of the times in 
which the writer lived. But the traits of char- 
acter which it commends are worthy to be culti- 
vated by woman in all nations and in all ages. 
Among these traits of character are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Conjugal fidelity. “The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her. She will do him 
good, and not evil, all the days of her life.” 
Faithful and cheerful in the duties which she owes 
to her husband, she makes him happy and useful. 

2. Economy, industry, and cheerful attention to the 
wants of the family. ‘Her husband hath no need 
of spoil. She worketh willingly with her hands. 
She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her household. She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry. All her household are clothed with 
double garments.” 

3. Equity. “She perceiveth that her merchan- 
dise is good ’’—that which she sells as well as that 
which she buys. 

4, Benevolence. “She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor; yea, she reaclteth forth her hands to 
the needy.”? Economy, industry, and equity sup- 
ply the ability, and are often connected with the 
motive to be beneficent. 

5. Wisdom in conversation. ‘She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom.’ Her tongue is not em- 
ployed in making imprudent and ill-timed re- 
marks, nor in talking on trifling subjects. She 
indulges not in foolish talking and jesting; but 
her conversation is serious, rational, instructive. 
It is dictated by wisdom. 

Vou. IV.—1 
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6. Kindness. While her conversation is becom- 
ing and rational in matter, it is mild and affec- 
tionatc in manner. ‘In her tongue is the law of 
kindness.”’ Her language is not the language of 
petulance, anger, or ill-will. Reproaches and com- 
plaints do not fall from her lips; nor is her tongue 
employed in publishing the faults of others, or in 
repeating slander. A benevolent disposition dic- 
tates her language—her words are mild, and her 
conversation is calculated to give happiness to oth- 
ers; for her tongue is ruled by “ kindness,” 

7. Altention to the conduct and morals of the family. 


| “She looketh well to the ways of her household.” 


She not only sees that they are in their proper em- 
ployments, but that they are guarded from immo- 
rality and vice. She looks to their forming habits ; 
and her wisdom and kindness lead her to fix in their 
minds those precepts which will guide them safely 
and usefully in future life. 

8. Piety, or the fear of the Lord. This is the 
crowning excellence in the character of both man 
and woman, and the foundation of many other im- 
portant traits of character. ‘Favor is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” 

Of the wife and mother who fully possesses these 
several characteristics we might expect that “in- 
fluence and honor would be her clothing,” and 
that she would “rejoice in time to come,” when 
she sees the results of her toils, and counsels, and 
prayers, in the character of her children, and 
when those who have been benefited by her la- 
bors and cares, cheer her down the vale of life. We 
might expect that “her own works would praise 
her,’’ and that “the fruit of her hands would be 
given her,” both in this and the future world. We 
might expect that “her children would rise up 
and call her blessed,’? and that “ther husband also 
would praise her.”’ 

In view of the character, thus given, of the wife 
and mother, it is obvious to remark— 

1. That some must stand reproved. A few there 
are in whom ,the hearts of their husbands do not 
safely trust. Neither their love nor their economy 
can always be trusted. Some there are of whom 
it cannot be said that they labor willingly with 
their hands, or that they give a cheerful atten- 
tion to their household affairs, or that they rise 
early to provide for the wants of their families. 
Labor, and the care of domestic concerns, they re- 


| gard as vulgar, and as belonging to others in less 
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prosperous circumstances. Seated in the midst of 
wealth which they have done nothing to acquire, 


they live upon the labors of others, and eat the | 


bread of idleness. Some seem regardless of the 
forming habits and morals of their families. Neith- 
er by example nor by precept do they instill into 
the minds of their children those principles which 


will fit them for the duties of life, or prepare | 
them for the destinies of the eternal state. The 
conversation of some betrays their want of dis- | 
cretion and wisdom; and the words and expres- | 


sions of others show that their tongues are not 
ruled by the law of kindness. Some seem devoid 


of benevolence. Though they may weep over fic- 


titious scenes of distress, portrayed in the sickly | 
novel; yet they can behold real want and suffering | 
without a pitying emotion. Some are even des- | 


titute of common honesty. If they perceive that 
the merchandise which they buy is good, they are 


not so careful about that which they sell. And | 


how many wives and mothers there are who are 


destitute of piety! Without the fear and love of | 
God, they are passing onward toward the close of | 


] 
| 


| 
i} 


————— —— 


3. The influence of woman, either for good or 
evil, is great. Woman’s hand first opened the 
fountain of evil upon the world; and her hand 


| may do much to accelerate, or turn back the des- 


olating torrent. Her hand first sowed the seeds 


| of death, and her hand may do much to nourish, 





or to eradicate the noxious harvest. The wife 
may do her husband good, or evil, all the days of 
his life. The mother may do her children good, 
or evil, all the days of their lives, and long after 
she and they are dead. The wife may do much to 
modify the temper and character of her husband, 
and much to increase or destroy his happiness and 
usefulness.- Let her possess, in a high degree, the 
characteristics which have been described, and she 
will do him good, and not evil. She will greatly 
promote both his happiness and usefulness. He 


_ will be known among the elders of the land, not 


life, disqualified for heaven themselves, doing noth- | 


ing to prepare their children for heaven, and nothing 


to aid their husbands in the way to the rest above. | 


Have such wives and mothers—and such there 
are in the world—have they much prospect of re- 
joicing in time to come? Will it ever be said of 
them that their husbands praise them, or that 
their children rise up and call them blessed? But, 

2. It is happy for the world that many a wife 
and mother does exhibit the important character- 
istics which have been named. Industrious and 
frugal, such a woman does much to save her hus- 
band from embarrassment. Faithful in the duties 
of the conjugal relation, and kind and discreet in 
conversation, she does much to guard him from 
the power of temptation, and renders his dwelling 


an inviting and peaceful retreat from the cares of | 
the world. Provident of the wants of her family, | 
and watchful of the ways of her household, she | 
makes her children and domestics contented and | 


cheerful, and trains them to habits of duty and 
usefulness. Compassionate and beneficent, she se- 
cures the gratitude of the poor, and the blessing 
of the needy comes upon her. Devoted to the fear 
and love of God, she “allures to brighter worlds, 
and leads the way.’ Happy is the man who has 


such a wife. Happy are the children who have | 


sucha mother. Happy are the poor who have such 
a friend. Happy is the neighborhood that has such 


an example of social and moral virtue. And hap- | 


py is it for the world that there are many such 


wives and mothers—women of elevated views, | 
and generous hearts, and heavenly minds, who | 
spread the sun-light of contentment, peace, and 


piety around them. 








only by his decent and comely attire, but by his 
cheerful counterance—a countenance made cheer- 
ful by the character and conduct of his wife. The 
mother may do much to mold and form the char- 
acter and destiny of her children. She may do 
much to make them virtuous and happy, or much 
to render them vicious and miserable. The moth- 
er stands at the fountain of influence, as well as 
of being; and the future current will be likely to 
retain the coloring which she gives it. The child 
first gazes upon her looks, first listens to her ac- 
cents, and receives from her its first and usually 
its most lasting impressions. Let her have the 
traits of character which have been described, and 
who can tell how great, how happy, or how last- 
ing may be her influence upon the children of her 
love! On the contrary, let her be devoid of these 
traits of character, or let her possess the opposite 
characteristics, and who can tell how disastrous 
and enduring may be her influence upon those 


_ whom she has brought into being! The charac- 


ter of Byron was formed by a parent. The 
changeable and passionate mother stamped her 
own image upon her reckless, wayward, and un- 
happy son. She cast upon his childhood the dis- 
turbing shadows which made him “dream” only 
on future “darkness.” The character of Wash- 
ington was molded by a mother. Deprived early 
of a judicious father, the noble and truth-telling 
boy was left to the care of an equally judicious 
and pious mother. She taught him industry, 
truth, and piety. She guided his youth—she in- 
fluenced his manhood, and in the character which 
she formed upon that son she sowed the seeds of 
blessings which a grateful nation has been reaping 
for more than half a century. 

O, ye wives and mothers, think of the influence 
which you may exert upon your husbands and 
children. Think how much you may do to modify 


' the tempers and characters of your husbands, and 
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render them happy and useful. Think how much | 
you may do to mold and form the characters of | 
your children, and to guide them to duty and hap. | 
piness on earth and for ever. Estimate the vast | 
amount of influence which God has given you, | 
and for which he will hold you responsible, and | 
use that influence well; so use it that your hus- | 
bands shall praise you, and your children rise up | 
and call you blessed—so use it that you shall re- | 
joice in time to come, and through everlasting | 
ages, 

4. To lose a wife and mother, who has manifest- 
ed in any good degree the characteristics which | 
have’been described, is no light affliction. ‘To see | 
the countenance which was once lighted with 
smiles, fixed, and pale, and cold—to see the eyes | 
which used to beam upon you with affection, closed | 
in darkness—to behold the lips which were accus- | 
tomed to utter words of wisdom, and to be ruled | 
by the law of kindness, sealed in silence—to find | 
the living spirit which animated the loved form, | 

| 
| 
| 


departed—to have the friend of your heart, whom | 
you chose as the companion of your life, taken | 
from your side—to have the mother, who bore | 
you, watched over you, toiled for you, prayed for 
you, and advised you, removed from your sight— 
to see her face and her form no more—to hear her 
voice no more, and no more to listen to her words 
of counsel and admonition—to enjoy her society 
no more on earth—to find that darkness and the 
grave have covered the light of your eyes and the 
joy of your hearts—that is affliction! 

But there is consolation in reflecting that when 


such a wife and mother dies, to her it is gain. 
Though for others it may seem needful that she 
should have remained in the flesh, yet for her it is 
better to depart. She rests from her labors, and 
her works follow her. She ceases to weep and suf- 
fer, and enters into the joy of her Lord. There is 
consolation, also, in the reflection that those who 
yield themselves to the benign influence of such a | 
wife and mother, and follow her example, and suf- 


fer her prayers for them to be answered, will soon 
meet her again in a better and happier world, to 
enjoy her society, and share in her bliss for ever. 
But woe be to that husband whom God has blessed 
with such a wife if he is not made a better man by | 
the exhibition of her gentle and benevolent spirit. | 
Woe be to those children whom God has blessed | 
with such a mother if they do not heed her coun- | 
sels, and are not saved by her living example and 
dying prayer. 
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Openness of manner impresses us as a guaranty 
that there is nothing in the character to be con- 
cealed; yet give it alone its legitimate bearing, and 
it stands opposed to hypocrisy only. 
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POETRY. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 

THERE is perhaps no question to which so many 
and various answers have been given as to the 
question, What is poetry? And though this is 
confessedly one of the oldest arts, its true origin, 
design, and effects, even in the present age, are far 
from being properly understood. And though I 
cannot at all presume to enter the inner temple 
of its deep and sublime mysteries, yet, like an 
humble worshiper, I may, without presumption, 
stand at a distance, and admire that which I may 
not be able fully to comprehend. 

One reason for the doubt and uncertainty that 
prevail upon this subject, is that many have delu- — 
ged the literary world with dissertations and crit- 
icisms upon this subject, while at the same time 
they were utterly incapable of producing any 
thing worthy of the least degree of comparison 
with the object of their criticism. Now it is ac- 
knowledged on all sides that we cannot write with 


| clearness and perspicuity on any subject with 


which we are unacquainted; and this, I humbly 
opine, is the reason why so much senseless jar- 
gon, under the semblance of learning, has been 
poured forth on this subject. It was anciently 
said by one well qualified to judge in this mat- 
ter, ‘‘ Poeta nascitur non fit.”” Now if this be true, 
that the poetic art is not acquired, with what 
show of reason can we apply to it the same rules 


that we do to those arts which require long and 


patient study in order to their attainment? Who 
would think of measuring the extemporaneous ef- 
fusions of the “old man of Scio” by the same 
rules which we apply to the labored productions of 
Locke and Bayle? The former was the result of 
nature’s own teaching—it was her language find- 
ing utterance in human speech; but the latter 
were the results of profoundly educated mind. 
The first, we imagine, should be judged by its ac- 
cordance with, or departures from the teachings of 
nature—the latter by the laws of human thought 
and language. But yet we find the law is very 
often reversed in regard to the poetic art, and the 
wild, untutored teachings of nature are judged by 
the artificial rules of human invention, or of a 
previous training in a peculiar course. And yet, 
notwithstanding this strange incongruity, which 
must be apparent to every one, poetry is doomed 
to be judged by the application of rules which 
nature never taught, and by men who have never 
felt the rapture of her inspiration. 

The definition which we deem to be in accor- 
dance with the nature and design of poetry is as 


| follows:—The free language of passion; or the 
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embodiment of the affections, sympathies, and | been preserved and handed down to us in immor- 
sensibilities of our nature, finding utterance, and | tal verse. 


clothing themselves instinctively in accordance | 
with the natural garb of melody and harmony, | 
and which is a faithful transcript of what not 
books but nature teaches. It is true that the mere | 
scholar, by the artful arrangement of words, may | 
produce a measured coincidence of sound at regu- | 
lar intervals; but like an unskillful artist, he gives | 
only a rude representation of the scene before | 
him, and not what is the object of the true poet— | 
a perfect fac simile, with every variation of land | 
and water, sunshine and shade. The work of the | 


former is like an artificial] stream coursing its way 
over the plain in alternate curves and angles; but 
its sameness tires the eye, and presents to the 


gaze one dull, monotonous scene. But the effort | 


of true genius is like the mountain stream. At 
first springing up pure and clear from its hidden 
depths, softly murmuring, it finds its way among 
the moss-covered stones, passing gold and gems, 
the wealth of the mine and the forest in its way- 
ward course, until, gathering strength, it rushes in 
a torrent down the mountain side, now dashing 
over the craggy steeps, now bubbling along its 
pebbled bed, its bright waters flashing like pearls 
in the sunlight, and forming, by its devious path 
through wood and glen, through sunshine and 
shade, a scene of almost indescribable grandeur 
and beauty. There is gladness in its appearance, 
refreshment in its coolness, and harmony and 


melody are blended in its soft, delightful mur- | 


murings. 


The poet, indeed, is the only true painter; for | 
| pulse for good during the crusades, the effect of 


he dips his pencil in the gorgeous hues of the 


morning light, and softens his most enchanting | 


scenes with the fading beams of the departing day. 
Since time began, poetry has infused itself, and is 
intimately connected with every grand and glo- 
rious event of which our world has been the the- 
atre. Yes, even when the fiat of creation went 
forth—when beauty and order sprang from dark 
confusion, the poetry of heaven, the harmony of 
the spheres was heard in that joyous move, when 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 


of God shouted for joy.”” Again, when mankind | 


had fallen, and sorrow had usurped dominion over 


our race, they forgot their sorrows, while the glad 


voice of song mingled with the rich notes of “ Ju- 
bal’s burning shell.”” The barren desert re- 
sounded aloud when Israel sung the glad song of 
deliverance from the thrall of Egypt’s proud mon- 
arch; and even the cares of royalty could not di- 
vert the attention of the shepherd King from the 
songs he loved, and the harp whose strings he 
touched with a master hand. Indeed, the great- 
est events, the most exalted sentiments, and the 
wisest maxims which have ever been uttered, have 











We find, then, that, whether we go back into 
the ages of gray antiquity, to the sublime and 
lofty imagery in the book of Job, or listen to the 
sweet notes of the crowned one of Israel—wheth- 
er we fee] our spirits aroused by the martial strain 
of Homer, or, with the shepherd of the Eclogues, 
“recline under the shade of the wide-spreading 
beech,”’ and indulge our minds in the contempla- 
tion of scenes of pastoral beauty, the influence of 
this art has ever been to soften, refine, and ele- 
vate our nature, because it claims kindred with 
the purest feelings and the keenest sensibilities of 
our hearts. ’ 

Indeed, in looking over the whole history of our 
race, I do not find a single nation rising high in 
the scale of civilization, without the aid of this 
great and potent tamer of man’s turbulent pas- 
sions. But it is not our intention to linger in the 
bright days of the past, and bestow all our atten- 
tion on those masters of the lyre who, by their 
exalted genius, have won a wreath which all suc- 
ceeding ages declare to have been worthily be- 
stowed. We wish, more particularly, to come 
down te our own history, and show the influence 


| of poetry in modern times. But, in doing so, we 


shall be compelled to pass over a list of worthy 
names—among others the gay troubadours, to 
whom, perhaps more than to any others, the 
honor of reviving literature in Europe is due, and 
whose songs well merit the appellation of “lays 
of many lands.” 

The human mind seems to have received an im- 


which is felt in our times. The scenes of Oriental 


| magnificence which met the eye, and the glowing 


| 
| 





tales of Arabian romance which saluted the ear of 


the adventurous young knight, aroused the dor- 
mant energies of his spirit; and soon the song of 
the troubadour was heard under the sunny sky of 
Italy, and among the vine-clad hills of Provence. 
Beauty and valor were the subjects of his song ; 
and the effect was the refining of the one and the 
subduing of the other. It melted the pride of 
beauty, and rendered valor not the exertion of 
brutal force, but the hand-maid of virtue and in- 
jured innocence. It was the spirit of the trouba- 
dours that fired the souls of Tasso and Petrarch, 
whose works have proved them worthy countrymen 
of the Mantuan bard. The bravery of Tancred 
and the beauty of Laura were the chief causes of 
the productions which have stamped immortality 
on the names of their authors. The former gave 
birth to the “Jerusalem Delivered,’’ and the other 
to a series of sonnets, which, for purity of senti- 
ment and delicacy of expression, stand unrivaled. 
And though we are now compelled to leave these 
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pioneers in the inculcation of a pure and deli- | 


cate taste, and who have embalmed in their 
strains some of the purest and holiest feelings of 


our nature, yet the plains of Tuscany and the | 


hills of Provence will ever possess a secret and 


undefinable charm; and the strains of their gifted | 


sons will ever link them to our memories as the 
homes of the troubadours. 


We come now to speak of the poetry of our. 
own times, and of the influence of this “language | 
of the soul”? on the manners of the age in which | 
So true is it that the character of a peo- | 


we live. 
ple is molded by its national poetry, that one who 
was conversant with the subject has said, “Let 
me write the ballads of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws.” 
erful is its influence, that, like the lyre of Or- 
pheus, it may be said to have moved the rocks, 
and to have made the forest trees toss their giant 


branches aloft in perfect unison with its sweet and | 


persuasive harmony. Who is there that can look 
back to the hours of childhood, the spring-time of 


life, with all its joyousness and innocency, with- | 


out remembering the song which first hushed him 


to his peaceful slumber, and imprinted sentiments | 
on the expanding mind which will never be for- | 
| to the deep, fervent, impassionate strain of He- 


gotten. 

But, to come more directly to the point now 
under consideration, if the effusions of Petrarch, 
Tasso, and other stars of lesser magnitude, which 


sprang up near the close of the middle ages, de- | 
serve so much praise for the influence which they | 
exercised in originating a purer taste, and produ- 


cing such a general thirst for knowledge, does not 
our own age more emphatically demand a tribute 
for the benefits its literature has conferred upon 
us, the effects of which will be felt and acknowl- 
edged by ages yet to come. But there is one re- 
spect in which the poetry of the present age differs 


from that of the period to which I have just allu- | 


ded. Its object was to correct the errors and im- 
perfections of those languages whose ancient pu- 


rity had, in a great measure, been corrupted, and | 
But that of 
our day has for its most peculiar feature, that 
while it does not, by any means, neglect the culti- | 
vation of taste, it deals principally with the af- | 


to promote a purer literary taste. 


fections, feelings, and sensibilities of our hearts, 
So true is this, that it only requires to be stated, 
in order to its full and free admission. 

In order, however, to appreciate this more fully, 
we have only to imagine the state of things that 
would naturally exist if those bright wanderers 
through fancy’s domains were stricken from the 
list of our earthly joys and earthly pursuits; nay, 
I need not say earthly, for those creations of the 
mind to which I allude elevate and assist the soul 
in its aspirations after immortality. Take away 


_—— 


Indeed, so great and pow- | 








the pages of Campbell, Pollok, and Rogers—let 
the cold finger of oblivion erase from our hearts 
every impression we have received from them and 
their compeers, and if we do not find that the light 
of the soul is, in a measure, dimmed—our concep- 
tions of the bright and beautiful darkened, it will 
be because memory has left her post, and recol- 
lection has resigned her once pleasing task. 

But it is not to those monarchs in the realms 
of song alone that I would accord the praise of 
all that high and holy feeling which has been ex- 
cited by the poetry of our own age; for though, 
like the sun, they irradiate all the subjects of 
their songs, and array them in the most gorgeous 
habiliments, yet there are others whose light, like 
that of the chaste moon, or the dimly twinkling 
stars with pale silvery rays, while they sadden 
the heart, soften and prepare it for the purest 
impressions. Such, in a word, are the poems 
of Hemans, Norton, and Sigourney. It is true 
they do not dazzle us by the splendor of their 
imagery, or astonish us by the loftiness of their 
flight; but they speak to the heart in tones which 
cannot be resisted, and when once heard the re- 
membrance can never depart. Who is there that 
can listen to the pensive breathings of Landon— 


mans, or the pure lessons of a Sigourney, without, 
in some measure at least, partaking of the spirit 
by which they were animated? Or who has read 
the lines, “Leaves have their time to fall,’ or 
“Bring music,’’ without feeling as if under the 
guidance of a purer spirit, and having the heart 
made better? This may truly be called the great- 
est achievement of the poetry of our day. Instead 
of overwhelming the mind like the master produc- 


| tions of those who have been most nobly gifted by 


genius, it falls softly and silently on the heart like 
the dew of even, or the gentle breath of morn, dis- 
seminating far and wide through every grade of 
society its refining and elevating influence. It is 
to this that we may justly attribute much of the 
refined feeling and sensibility which exist among 
the females of the present day. Mrs. Ellis truly 
says, “* Woman without poetry isa picture without 
sunshine—we see every object as when the sun- 
shine is upon it; but the beauty of the whole is 
wanting. The atmospheric tints, the harmony of 
earth and sky we look for in vain; and we feel 
that though the actual substance of hill and dale, 
of wood and water are the same, the spirituality 
of the scene is gone.” 

Poetry follows us through life. The lullaby of 
the cradle, the sonnet of pure affection, the war- 
rior’s strain, the exile’s song of home, and the epi- 
taph on the silent marble, all proclaim that poetry 
is wedded to the best feelings of our nature, and 
helps to form and chasten them. 
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DURATION OF MEMORY.—NO. l. 


BY D. W. CLARK, M. A. 


Lorp Bacon and other eminent philosophers have 
entertained the belief that no thoughts are abso- | 
lutely lost; that though they may seem to be for- | 
gotten, yet they are virtually retained, and may, 
even after the lapse of ages, when the latent ener- 
gies of the soul are brought into action, be perfectly 
restored to the recollection. ‘This doctrine, if 
true, is of great importance in its practical bear- 
ings upon the human race. In its relation to the 
infantile mind, and also when considered in refer- 
ence to the retributions of a future state, it is 
fraught with results of no common magnitude. It 
may not then be uninteresting to the inquirer after 
truth, if we attempt to give a brief detail of the | 
arguments by which the doctrine is supported ; and | 
also illustrate its evident connection with the edu- 
cation, the mental and moral training of this life, 
and its bearing upon our condition in the life to 


come. 
It will be a definition of memory sufficiently 
close for our present purpose, to say that it is that 
susceptibility or faculty of the mind, by which it retains 
its past experiences, soas to call themup for future use. 
Every one is conscious of the workings of this 
principle within him; and there is hardly one in | 
the whole range of our mental economy, fraught 
with higher intellectual and moral consequences. 
Without it, our past existence, as well as the vast | 
eternity that stretches away in immeasurable ex- | 
tent behind us, would be to us asif it had never | 
been. The bright, the sunny days and scenes of | 
youth, would have perished under an impenetrable | 
cloud of forgetfulness. Those acts of friendship, | 
| 





of generosity, of high and devoted philanthropy, | 
that are an honor and a glory to human nature, 
that cast their warm and genial influences over 
the soul and kindle its nobler sensibilities, too often | 
frozen and paralized by its intercourse with the | 
cold, calculating world, would fall from the bright | 
firmament of intellect, and quench their glory in | 
everlasting oblivion. ‘The lamp of experience | 
would cease to throw its radiance upon the path- | 
way of life; and all that is honorable and dignified | 
in human nature; all that is lovely in morals, pure | 
and elevated in virtue; and all in human experi- | 
ence that can touch the cords of human sympathy, 

to win the sinner from the error of his way, or to 

confim the votary of honor and virtue in his heav- 

en-directed course, would be blotted from that clus- 

ter of virtuous incentives, which now burn, like so | 
many lamps, along the path-way of human expe- 


rience. 
But we need not, we have not time to say more | 





of memory in its practical and living importance. 
We now proceed to another view of it, which brings 
us in closer connection with that which we wish 
to keep uppermost in the mind, viz., the relation 
which these intellectual susceptibilities obviously 
have with a future and general judgment. In re- 
ferring to the common experience of mankind—for 
we choose to dwell upon facts and experience, rath- 
er than upon the technicalities and abstrusities of 
science—we shall find that as the lapse of time 
increases, the memory seems to hold our past trains 
of thought, and emotions, with a weaker and still 
weaker grasp. ‘*We remember,” says Mr. Upham, 
“many incidents, even of a trifling nature, which 
occurred to-day, or the present week, while those 
of yesterday or of last week, are forgotten. But if 
the increased period of months and years throws 
itself between the present time, and the date of 
our past experiences, how infrequent is the recur- 
rence of our ancient joys, regrets, and sufferings, 
and then how weak and shadowy they appear. In- 
crease the time a little farther, and a dark cloud 
rests upon that portion of our history ; less substan- 
tial than a dream, it eludes our search and becomes 
to us as if it had never been.” 

Our fleeting and fading thoughts seem like the 
vanishing scenes which fade from the view of the 
mariner, as he holds on his course into the trackless 
and boundless ocean, leaving behind him the objects 
of his interest and affection, his country and his 
home. As the distance increases, the forms and 
figures of objects on the shore become indistinct 
and confused. His straining eyes can no longer 
descry the rude cottage by the beach, where dwell 
the buds of affection and the flowers of promise— 
all have become a dim and shadowy mass. It is 
true, the lofty mountain, the towering Alp, still 
presents its broad outline, and seems to mock the 
tardy progress of the sea-laboring vessel, and to 
defy the effects of distance. But too soon, even 
while the mariner hangs over the tafferel of his 
bark, to cast one longing, lingering look toward 
the distant objects of his affection, even the moun- 
tain’s dim and fading outline becomes confused and 
mingled with the misty haze, so that what is 
mountain and what is shadow can no longer be as- 
certained. 

So it is with the mind’s treasures, even its noblest 
and its best. How soon, and, seemingly, how irre- 
coverably, are the incidents of life forgotten! The 
light visions of the soul, linked in the memory 
by no cords of association, riveted by no power- 
fully excited and deep seated emotion, soon flee 
away and are forgotten. They are likenames and 
characters drawn by the truant school-boy on 
banks of snow, which the drifting breeze fills up, 


| or the rising sun melts away. But on the other 


hand, those events of our life that have made a 
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powerful impression on the mind, that have been 
attended with deep co-existent emotion, stand out | 
like pyramids in the recollections of our past life. | 
They tower like mountains in the sailor’s departing _ 
view. But these too shall fade away. However | 
deep the emotion of joy or of sorrow, with which | 
they are attended; however deep the channels 
they may have furrowed in the soul, they will even- 
tually be lost in the distance or only dimly remem- | 
bered as things that were. 
We appeal to the experience of every individual. | 
How few, among the vast multitude of incidents 


and events, to which we have been subject daily, | 
are we now able to call up by any possible effort of | 
recollection. There has scarcely a day passed, du- | 
ring our whole lives, but what some incident has | 
occurred that excited more or less our feelings; but | 
how few cf these incidents are now remembered. 
They are to us, as if they had never been. The | 
turbid waters of forgetfulness flow over the soul, 
and erase the inscriptions from its tablet. 

We come now tothe inquiry, Are the things, 
thus obliterated from the mind, utterly annihilated | 


and lost for ever? This inquiry is the pivot on | 


which the whole subject before us turns; for con- | 
science can reprove only as the sinner retains or | 
revives the clear perception of his deeds of dark- | 
ness; and if there may come a period in the future | 
ages of eternity, when those deeds shall be forgot-_ 
ten and utterly lost from the mind’s recollection, | 
then will the sinner cease to be visited by the com- | 
punctions of a reproving and goading conscience. | 
We repeat, then, the inquiry, Are the things, | 
thus obliterated from the mind, utterly annihilated 
and lost for ever? 


We read of a process by which the old manu- 
scripts, that have been entombed in their cloistered 
cells for ages, and have become charred and defaced | 
by the ravages of time, are unrolled, and their let- 
ters made to appear; so that their treasures which | 
seemed to be irrecoverably lost, have, after the lapse | 
of centuries, been resurrected, as it were, from the 
dead, and placed side by side with the later emana- | 
tions of mind. And may not the mind possess | 
those inward sources of power that shall yet be un- | 
rolled, and perhaps under a different order and con- 
stitution of things, will call back its long lost and 
forgotten treasures, and place them side by side | 
with its latest experiences? Such was the view | 
of Lord Bacon and many others, whose opinions | 
are entitled to profound respect in every thing per- | 
taining to mental science. They affirm “that no 
thoughts are utterly lost, but that they continue | 
virtually to exist ; and that the soul possesses with- | 
in itself, laws, which, whenever fully brought into | 
action, will be found capable of producing the 





prompt and perfect restoration of the collected acts 
and feelings of its whole past existence.”’ 


This opinion, whatever may be said of its philo- 
sophical character, aside from its religious bearing, 
lays the foundation of some of the finest rules for 
human conduct, and educes some of the first and 
best maxims of education. Ina religious point of 
view, its consequences are truly momentous. It 
mocks the hope of him who would endeavor to 
bury the remembrance of his aggravated sins, and 
to steep his folly in forgetfulness. It points the 
conscience-seared sinner to a fearful resurrection of 
that which is most dreadful to, and dreaded by 
himself—the recollection of his'sin. It assures us 
that it is no idle tale of revelation, which declares 
that every one “shall give an account of himself 
to God.” It is under this view of the deep and 
awful sources of jntellectual power within us that 
the dim and vailed shadows of a future and impend- 
ing retribution, shine forth witl a piercing splen- 
dor that no forgetfulness can dim, and no night of 
death obscure. 

If it be true, that no idea is utterly lost—that 
there is no experience, no act, and no thought of 
our past existence, however far it may be from our 
present recollection, or however long it may have 
seemingly perished from our memory, but what the 
soul virtually possesses, and may, when touched in 
its hidden spring, bring forth—let no one deem it 
a fiction that “God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY NATHANIEL GREEN, 


Duty extends to all beings: for all have their 
place in the universe, all discharge, according to 
the will of the supreme Wisdom, functions which 
it is forbidden to disturb; and all havea right to 
the enjoyment of the divine gift. To destroy one 
single being by mere caprice, or to inflict on him 


| needless suffering, is a wrong, an act opposed to 


the law of order. 

Respect God in the least of his works, and let 
your love, like his, embrace all that live and 
breathe. 

If, by giving intelligence to man, he has made 
him the lord of creation, he has not willed that he 
should be its tyrant. His eye, which nothing es- 
capes, has also a paternal regard for the poor spar- 
row palpitating under your hand. 

Without duty no society is possible, for without 
it there can be no relations between men. As you 
have seen it comprises justice and charity. 

Not to do to others that which you would not 
desire others to do to you is justice. 

To do unto others, on all occasions, as you 


| would have them do to you is charity. 











THE PIOUS 


PRINCESS. 














THE PIOUS PRINCESS. | 
Many readers will remember the invasion of | 
Russia by the French army in the winter of 1812— | 
the conflagration of Moscow—and the consequent | 
overthrow of Napoleon’s gigautic projects, by the 
almost entire destruction of the legions so long | 
accustomed to conquest and victory. Amongst 
the inhabitants of Moscow, who having, on the 
approach of the enemy, evacuated the city, re- 
turned to the now smoking and smouldering ruins 
of that ancient capital, was the subject of the 
present sketch. She was then young and hand- 
some, and by her marriage with Prince M., associ- 
ated with the highest personages of the empire. 
She had become, by the cultivation of superior 
talent, and the improvement of favorable opportu- 
nities, versed in general literatue, and was able to 





read, write, and converse in the English language, 
with considerable facility and elegance. ‘Two lit- 
tle girls, the pledges of conjugal affection, accom- 
panied the Princess in her temporary exile from the 
devoted city, and on her return soothed and solaced | 
her amidst the sorrows and suffering which, in 
common with less noble citizens, she was called at 
that great national crisis to endure. At that peri- | 
od, the providence of God conducted to Moscow, | 
on his way to Britain, the Rev. Mr. P., who, on 
being introduced to the Princess, was received by 
her with great Christian hospitality, and requested 
to take up his permanent residence beneath her 
roof, and act as tutor to the young princesses. He | 
embraced the overture, and employed the influence | 
he thus unexpectedly obtained, for the purpose of | 
promoting the spiritual interests of Russia’s unen- 
lightened population. Through the intervention 
of the Princess M., a rescript was obtained from 
the Emperor Alexander for the formation of the 
Russian Bible Society, the foundation of which 
was laid amidst the ashes of the ancient capital. 
Thirteen years after, the Society became defunct, 
in consequence of priestly jealousy; but who can 
calculate the amount of good accomplished by the 
operation of that noble institution? It was the 
spring time of Scythia, and the seed of divine truth 
was scattered in abundance. Many years have 
since elapsed, much fruit has already been gather- 
ed, but the harvest is yet tocome. Come it will: 
Russia, like Germany, will be reformed from with- 
in. Many Luthers are now perusing in her col- 
leges and monasteries the words of everlasting 
life—the spirit of liberty is slowly and silently, but | 
surely, spreading amongst the people, and ere long 
the steppes and forests of the north will be vocal 
with “the joyful sound.” 

The reader is now requested to recall another 
historical event—the visit of the allied sovereigns 
to England, after the supposed overthrow of her 
common foe, Napoleon, Alexander was amongst 

















them. They visited Portsmouth—and in the dock- 
yard of Portsea, a circumstance occurred, trivial in 
itself, but pregnant with consequences, which eter- 
nity alone will fully develop. The Emperor, 
whilst standing on the balcony of the tower which 
overlooks the dock-yard, and commands an exten- 
sive prospect of the surrounding country, was ac- 
costed with great courtesy by a gentleman in black, 
who offered his majesty the use of his telescope, 
and gave him all the information he desired as to 
surrounding objects. ‘This gentleman was the 
Rev. Leigh Richmond, the author of the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” a tract now known in all quar- 
ters of the globe. On returning home, the good 
man, revolving the events of the day, resolved on 
testifying his respect for the Emperor, by sending 
him a copy of his tract, and accompanying it by a 
reference in writing, to the unexpected meeting on 
the dock-yard tower. It was sent accordingly, 
and on the Emperor’s return to Russia, acknowl- 
edged by the present from his Majesty of a hand- 
some diamond ring. The tract was given to the 
Prineess M.,—by her translated into the Russian 
language, and a large edition of it published, at 
his Majesty’s expense, for circulation through the 
empire. ‘This led to a correspondence betwixt the 
Prineess and the author, and this again to her 
translation and composition of many other tracts, 
multitudes of which have been and are still scat- 
tered in all directions in that land. This was to 
the Princess « labor of love. She found her chief 
delight in the practical consecration of all her time 
and talents to the glory of her Savior—and in her 
own conduct as a Christian in all the relations in 
life, she exemplified the meekness, humility, unaf- 
fected gentleness, unrelaxing benevolence, and en- 
lightened and well tempered zeal, so rarely found 
as the ornament of a palace. In the year 1820, 
she was occupying apartments in the Tauridan 
palace at St. Petersburg. ‘There the writer became 
acquainted with this admirable lady, who, by the 


| unwearied labor of her pen, has done so much for 


her country. There was much of grandeur in her 
abode, for it was an imperial palace; but in her 
dress, her demeanor, the tone and tenor of her con- 
versation, there was nothing “unbecoming the 
Gospel,”’ and much, very much, that adorned the 
doctrine of God her Savior. She still survives, and 
is descending the hill of life as gracefully as she 
once stood upon its summit. Her daughters, too, it 
is beligved, have imbibed her spirit, and are treading 
in her steps. Thus, even in Russia, benighted Rus- 
sia, there are some shining lights which relieve the 
dense gloom of superstition, and presage an ap- 
proaching day of moral renovation. Let those 
Christian females whose position is so much more 
favorable for the exhibition of Christian character, 
and the exercise of Christian charity, emulate the 














RELIGIOUS HOPE. 





enlightened and holy zeal of this distinguished in- 
dividual, and rebuke in its deceptive workings the 
spirit of selfishness and sloth, by remembering the 
senctified benevolence of THE Pious PRINcESs.— 
Montreal Harbinger. 
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READING. 

Or all the amusements that can possibly be ima- 
gined, for a hard-working man after his toil, or in 
its intervals, there is nothing like reading an inter- 
esting newspaper or book. It calls for no bodily 
exertion, of which he has already had enough, or 
perhaps too much. It relieves his home of its dull- 
ness and sameness. It transports him into a live- 
lier, more diversified, and interesting scene; and, 
while he enjoys himself there he may forget the 
evil of the present moment full as much as if he 
were ever so drunk—with the great advantage of 
finding himself the next day with the money in his 
pocket, or, at least, laid out in real necessaries and 
comforts for himself and family—and without a 
headache. Nay, it accompanies him to his next 
day’s work; and what he has been reading gives 
him something to think of besides the mere mechan- 
ical drudgery of his every-day occupation—some- 
thing he can enjoy while absent, and look forward 
to with pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste 
which should stand me in stead, under every variety 
of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, and the 
world frown upon me, it would be a taste for read- 
ing.—Sir J. Herschel. 
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I AM. 

Who ever conceived a more beautiful illustration 
of this sublime text than the following by Bishop 
Beveridge ? 

Iam. “He doth not say, J am their light, their 
guide, their strength, or tower, but only, ‘Iam.’ He 
sets, as it were, his hand to a blank, that his people 
may write under it what they please that is good 
for them. As if he should say, Are they weak? 
Iam strength. Arethey poor? Jamriches. Are 
they in trouble? J am comfort. Are they sick? 
I am health. Are they dying? J am life. Have 
they nothing? J am all things. J am wisdom and 
power. I am justice and mercy. J am grace and 
goodness. Iam glory, beauty, holiness, eminency, 
super-eminency, perfection, all-sufficiency, eternity. 
Jehovah, J am. Whatsoever is amiable in itself, or 
desirable unto them, that J am. Whatsoever is 
pure and holy, whatsoever is great or pleasant, 
whatsoever is good or needful to make men happy, 
that I am.”’ 
Vou. IV.—2 
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RELIGIOUS HOPE. 


Tre human mind is not satisfied with present 
enjoyment. It seeks new objects, or it craves 
higher degrees of felicity. However exquisite any 
earthly pleasure may be at first, it soon loses its 
novelty and its interest. Whether active or indo- 
lent—whether engaged in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, or reposing in the gross contentedness of igno- 
rance—whether enjoying the conveniences and lux- 
uries of wealth, or suffering the deprivations of 
poverty—whether mingling with society, or dwell- 
ing alone, we feel a void within which no earthly 
objects can fill. Hence the saying, 

“‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never 1s, but always TO BE blest.” 

Indeed so poor and transient are our earthly en- 
joyments that were we unendowed with the power 
of hope, we should of all creatures be the most 
miserable. Existence itself would in this case be a 
curse. On the other hand, it is obvious that we 
shall be at least supported under our sorrows if pos- 
sessed of a well-grounded religious hope. Religious 
we say, for no hope except that which anticipates 
exalted and heavenly objects is capable of confer- 
ring true happiness. Earthly hope may for a season 
alleviate the difficulties of life. It may open to 
view Scenes of comfort in the near future. It may 
thus cause a partial forgetfulness of existing pains 
and disappointments. But the soul will finally dis- 
cover a delusion. Hope will die. Then fresh dis- 
appointment will aggravate our misery. 

Religious hope—the hope of the Christian—is 
unlike earthly hope. It never “lures to bewilder, 
nor dazzles to blind.’ It calms the turbulence of 
passion, and says to the soul, “Peace, be still.” 
Religious hope is always associated with religious 
joy. He who possesses it, has other blessings also. 
This hope always implies a grateful posture of the 
soul. While indulging it, he is as one sheltered by 
the shadow of a rock in a weary land. 

Religious hope directs our minds to objects wor- 
thy of our pursuit—worthy of our immortal nature. 
Impose upon the Christian whatever hardships you 
please, surround him with aspects the most dread- 
ful, tear from him the friends on whom he has 
placed his affections, lay him on the bed of disease, 
let sorrow “roll its billows o’er his soul,’’ he will 
fear no evil—he will rise superior to his afflictions— 
he will “glory in tribulation.” When heart and 
flesh fail—when the silver cord is loosened and the 
golden bowl is broken—ruen behold the triumphs 
of hope. Then the Christian feels—not death—but 


he does feel his immortal 
“ O’ersweep 
All pain, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into his ears this truth—‘ Thou liv’st for ever!” 


E. H. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 


BY W. G. WILLIAMS. 

Wir the exception of the Savior, there is no 
person mentioned in the Scriptures of whose life 
and actions we are better informed than of St. 
Paul’s. The majority of the books in the New 
Testament were written by him, and a very large 
part of the “Acts of the Apostles” is engrossed 
with his travels and labors. From these and other 
sources we learn that he was fitted to occupy any 
station, or shine in any calling; and he was, be- 
yond doubt, the most talented of the earlier Chris- 
tians. He was deeply versed in the learning of 
the rabbies and their peculiar doctrines, and was 
well acquainted with the polite literature of the 
surrounding nations. 

For years he had sat at the feet, of Gamaliel, the 
acknowledged leader of the Pharisees, and had won 
to himself the distinction of a master in Israel. 
Paul was ambitious, too, and proudly looked for- 
ward to the day which should see him at the head 
of the great Jewish Sanhedrim-—that council to 
whose decisions the whole nation bowed in implicit 
submission. Yet, with it all, he was honest; and 
what he believed the right “he more than heaven 
pursued.”” Even when on his way to Damascus, 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord,” he tells us he was “zeal- 
ous toward God;” and, afterward, when arraigned 
for high crimes, that he “had lived in all good con- 
science before God until that day.” 

Such a man could do any thing that man can 
do; and accordingly we find him immediately after 
his conversion taking the lead in all the labors of 
the infant Church. Chosen by Heaven to bear the 
everlasting Gospel to the nations of the earth, he 
faithfully accomplished the labor assigned him. He 
was appointed to be the apostle to the Gentiles, 
and the “grace of God bestowed on him was not 
in vain.” Though the least of the apostles, he 
was more than an apostle. In labors more abun- 
dant, in journeyings more often, in perils by land 
and sea, in hunger, in nakedness and cold, sur- 
rounded with enemies, and even by “false breth- | 
ren,”’ he triumphed over all, and obtained a name | 
which the ravages of time will only render more 
illustrious. 

In all the actions of his eventful iife, none can 
equal in moral sublimity that in which he stood 
in the presence of the philosophers of Athens and | 
preached to them “Jesus and the resurrection.” | 
Athens had for ages been the mistress of mind | 
among the nations, and the accumulated glory of 
fifteen hundred years made her known throughout | 











the world. The “eternal city” had long drawn 





thence, as from an inexhaustible fountain, to en- 
rich her literature; and still the young men from 


| Rome and other parts of the world frequented her 


schools. For ten centuries her annals had been 
adorned with the achievements of the warriors, the 
sages, the poets of mankind. Every corner of her 
land was consecrated by the patriotic deeds of her 
ancestors, the classic walks of wisdom, the songs 
of her chivalry, and the sacred fanes of her tem- 
ples. And in the midst of such associations, with 
every thing to move the heart and rouse the intel- 
lect, lived the wisest men in the world, the pro- 
foundest thinkers, the most powerful orators, and 
the most accomplished writers—yet still idolaters. 

But in such men as Paul difficulties were fuel to 
the moral fire already glowing within. He had 
visited the city in “the fullness of the Gospel of 
peace ;”? and when he looked upon it lying in gross 
spiritual darkness, he was greatly moved. His 
heart burned within him, and he “disputed in the 
market daily with them that met him,” teaching 
them the truth which he had so miraculously re- 
ceived. 

While engaged in these discussions, the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers were attracted by 
the boldness and novelty of his position, and with 
mingled sentiments of curiosity and indignation at 
the “‘new doctrine,’”’ they laid hands upon him and 
brought him before the Areopagite to answer for 
introducing new divinities into the state. The 
Areopagus was a supreme tribunal, having cogni- 
zance of impiety and immoral behavior, and se- 
verely punishing such as blasphemed the gods, or 
slighted their holy mysteries. Its place of session 
was on Mars’ hill, whence it took its name, (Areios 
pagos,) where Paul was arraigned, and charged 
with being a “setter forth of strange gods.” 

“Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill!’”? What 
a forum for such an orator! In one splendid pan- 
orama were aggregated scones, of all in the world, 
the most enticing, and calculated to exalt the soul. 
Before him lay, in all her beauty, Athens with her 
gorgeous temples and splendid palaces thronged 
with her inhabitants. On one hand the broad Pir- 
gus was spread out, covered with its white-sailed 
fleets, and beyond, in glorious prospect, mountains, 
islands, seas, and skies arose in rich succession. 
On the other lay Attica, adorned with pleasant vil- 
las, and decked with the olive and the vine. Far- 
ther inland, the rich and productive fields lay smi- 
ling in the sun, and giving sure presage of a boun- 
teous harvest. And away in the distance Mara- 
thon slept in the eternal glory of her well-fought 
field. Behind the orator towered the lofty Acropo- 
lis, crowned with the Parthenon, and covered with 
splendid edifices, the very ruins of which, after 
eighteen centuries, have no rival in the world. 
North of the city, in full view, was the Academy 
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which had so long heard the teachings of its great 
master; while on the other side he saw the Lyce- 
um where the Peripatetic so often wandered with 
his followers. ‘And, perchance, on the very spot 
where he then stood Demosthenes had rallied the 
declining hopes of the Athenians, and summoned 
them to victory by his unearthly appeals. And | 
here, assembled before him, stood the great men of 
the city—the congregated wisdom of the Athenian | 
people—the philosophers of the world. More dig- | 
nified judges—a more intellectual audience he 
would never have. 

Was any thing still necessary to excite the deep- 
est sensibilities of the apostle and call him forth in | 
all his strength? Yes. Nor was it wanting. On | 
every side he saw the evidences of a superstition | 
pompous, majestic, but still debasing. | 
him stood the magnificent Pantheon, the theatre of 
universal idolatry, and on its altars still smoked 
the daily sacrifice. Two hundred thousand per- 
sons daily knelt in the temples of the gods, and 
offered their unholy adoration. ‘He saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry ;”’ and then “his spirit was 
stirred in him.” 

Paul was now to declare the immutable coun- 
sels of Jehovah to a people who knew not God; 
and it well became him to rise with the exigen- 
cy of the occasion. The Savior’s promise, ‘Lo, 
I am with you even to the end,” recurred to 
him, and he felt that he alone was stronger in the 
omnipotence of his Master than all his enemies 
in their boasted but vain philosophy. And “the 
love of God constrained him”’—he saw around him 
dying men, for whose salvation he had devoted 
himself, and how could he refrain? 

Paul was favorably situated to influence his au- 
dience; and we have but few equals to the address 
he made on that occasion. No finer instance of 
lucid argument can be found than is given in this 
discourse, short as it is. It was an appeal to the 
understanding—not to the passions. He reasoned 
with the philosophers of Athens, but did not de- 
nounce them—he endeavored calmly to convince 
them, not harshly to censure them. His main ob- 
ject was to establish in their minds a deep impres- 
sion of the folly and wickedness of idolatry, and 
thus lead them to repentance. 

‘¢‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian!” 
was the answer of Agrippa to Paul when he plead 
before him with the invincible words of truth; and 
full as great was the impression he now produced 
upon his auditory; but the effect was far different. 
The Athenians could not but appreciate the argu- 
ments offered by Paul; for he had gone no farther 
than their own philosophers and pvets had gone 
before him. He contended that from the necessity 
of things there must be one eternal God, “in 
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whom we live, and move, and have our being,” 


and that all men should worship him alone—that 
the soul is immortal, and subject to future awards 
for actions done in life. And in‘all this he only 
accorded with the published opinions of many of 
their illustrious men; and, doubtless, 


* while thus he spake, his looks 
Drew audience and attention still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air.” 


But when they heard of “the resurrection of the. 
dead,”’ this doctrine, so dissonant to all their pre- 
conceived sentiments—so entirely at variance with 
the whole tenor of their religion, at once stirred up 
their animosity, and with violence—the last argu- 
ment of bigots—and with mockings and threats 
against the apostle, they abruptly dissolved the 
assembly. 

Paul had witnessed a good confession among 
them; and although the multitude rejected him 
with scorn, he wanted not the testimony of a good 
conscience, and with ‘ta peace above all earthly 
dignities,"” he departed unharmed on his way. 
‘“‘Howbeit, certain men clave unto him and be- 
lieved, among the which was Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, one of those who sat in judgment on him.”’ 
This man was of high rank and influence; for 
none but such were of the Areopagus; and not- 
withstanding the popular opinion was against the 
apostle, he openly acknowledged the truth, and 
gave in his adherence to the Church of God. How 
striking a fulfillment of that assertion, “‘My word 
shall not return unto me void, but shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 


thing whereto I sent it!” 
* * * * * * 





Surrounded with the proud monuments of Pagan 
superstition and pomp, the Athenians 
“_______highly raged 
Against the Highest——,” 
and vainiy thought their city immortal, and their 
religion unchangeable. 
# * * * * * 
Four hundred years after, the heathen temples 
and idolatrous rites of Athens had given place to 
Christian churches and Christian worship, and the 
Grecian kingdom had become the kingdom of the 
Lord and his Christ. 
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LET ME DIE THUS. 

A uTtTLE Ceylonese girl embraced the sweet re- 
ligion of the dear Savior. She had a wicked grand- 
father, who dragged her by the hair, and beat her 
because she read her Bible and prayed. But she 
did not complain. By and by, she died; and when 
her poor ignorant mother described her death, she 
did it by saying of her, “She prayed, was silent, 
and died!’’ Does not every reader say, “Let me 
die thus?” 
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HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Mr. Evrror,—I have the pleasure of being a sub- 
scriber to your valuble periodical, and know it to be 
worthy of its title, ‘* Ladies’ Repository.”” Hoping 
that I may aid its pure purposes and aims, I offer 
you a few lines on a subject which must be deeply 
interesting to every mother among your readers. 
Much has been written on it, but the works are 
generally voluminous, and to many they seem too 
abstruse. My object is barely to present your read- 
ers with the result of my own experience. 

The Lord has blessed me with a large family. 
T'wo sweet babes have preceded me to the mansions 
of heavenly bliss; but I mourn not, for they sing 
the song of the Lamb in the New Jerusalem. I 
have five surviving children. My two eldest sons 
are ministers of Christ, and the youngest, a lad of 
fifteen, exhibits gratifying evidence of a renewed 
heart. My youngest daughter alone still cleaves 
to the world. Her elder sister is a fond and happy 
wife, and gives daily proofs that a woman may be 
gifted and highly educated, and yet a pattern of 
Christian purity and domestic usefulness. Think 
not that in saying this, I proclaim my own praise. 
The glory belongs to God alone. I have planted 
carefully and watered unceasingly, but it was with 
humble fervent prayer that “God would give the 
increase.”’ 

It has long been a matter of debate whether pri- 
vate of public education is preferable. I am deci- 
dedly in favor of the former. My candid opinion is 
that it promises most even in regard to scientific 
acquirements; but who that thinks of the value of 
the immortal] soul, (which in most public schools is 
sadly neglected,) can hesitate to give it the prefer- 
ence. I had an only sister a few years older than 
myself, She wasa sincere Christian. She had two 
sons for whom she ardently coveted worldly riches 
and honors. As she sowed, so did she reap. She 
prayed, it is true, for their salvation; but her actions 
showed them that she thought of preparing them 
only for this world. One of them lies in a drunk- 
ard’s grave, the other resorts to the gambling table 
night after night. They were corrupted at public 
schools! 

The object of education should ever be to pre- 
pare the child for happiness in another world as 
well as for comfort and usefulness in this. Their 
religious training must consequently keep pace with 
their mental improvement. With respect to this 
life, a mother should have in view two objects, viz., 
to form the mind, and to train the heart. After all 
our religious instruction, God alone can grant saving 
faith, but it is our duty and it is in our power to 

















bring up our children in the daily practice of those 
virtues which when vivified by the living principle 
of faith, so richly adorn the Christian character. 
In the formation of the mind, which is what is gen- 
erally understood by education, the instructor should 
bear in mind that he must obtain two grand results. 
He must prepare that mind to reflect, judge and 
determine for itself, and he must enrich it with 
knowledge. 

It is usual to pursue this course with boys, but it 
is no less important to follow it with girls. We 
will not stop to argue the question whether the 
capabilities of improvement are equal in the two 
sexes. Females have not men’s duties to perform, 
and whichever way the question may be settled, 
its discussion can do no good. One thing is certain, 
women are capable of receiving a much greater 
degree of intellectual culture than is usually be- 
stowed upon them. In the tenth century even it 
was thought that a knowledge of reading and writing 
was well calculated to corrupt a woman’s heart. 
In later times a knowledge of the rudiments of 
science and of cooking, with plain and fancy needle- 
work, was thought sufficient for any woman. At 
present the rage is for accomplishments. Much pre- 
cious time is spent in acquiring music, drawing, 
painting, dancing and various modern languages. 
We bring up our daughters as if the Almighty had 
intended them to dazzle like the gaudy butterfly. 
But they, as well as our sons, have serious duties to 
perform. They will become wives and mothers. 
They will also sustain social relations, for the most 
humble among us has a small circle of influence. 

With respect to the wife, Hannah More justly 
says, ‘*When a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion he wants, and not an artist; itis a 
being who can comfort and counsel him; one who 
can reason and reflect, and feel and judge, and 
discourse and discriminate; one who can lighten 
his cares, strengthen his principles and educate his 
children.” 

Parents sometimes leave the minds of their 
daughters untutored and unstrengthened, and then 
wonder that they take pleasure only in novels, 
parties, dress, &c. Having no resources in them- 
selves, they must seek amusement in the world. 
How important it will seem to strengthen a woman’s 
mind, when we reflect on the influence she has over 
her children, and other associates, and on the inno- 
cent entertainment which a cultivated intellect 
secures for its possessor. 

In the process of education, the first step of 
course is to lay the foundation, or to instruct the 
child in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. It is usual after the pupil has made 
some progress in these, to commence history ; but I 
would wait.till an age somewhat more advanced, 
when the child, being capable of more mature 
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reflection, can derive greater benefit from that im- 
portant study. In its stead I would introduce na- 
tural philosophy, which, from its connection with ob- 
jects familiar to the eye, would make a deep impres- 
sion on the mind. I think moral philosophy should 
be the next branch, so as to exercise the reasoning 
faculties. After that, 1 would commence ancient 
history, taking care to point out to the pupil the 
mysterious guidance of Providence in the growth 
and decay of empires. I would show that villains 
in the midst of their greatest success are tormented 
by constant anxiety and remorse, but that never- 
theless we must look forward to a future life, when 
all shall’ receive according to the “deeds done in 
the body.” 

The study of mythology should keep pace with 
that of history, as the one deepens the interest of 
the other. When mythology is concluded, while 
the child continues the study of ancient and mod- 
ern history, geography, grammar and composition, 
(I suppose this to be at about twelve years of age,) 
I would introduce Latin. With this I would con- 
nect geology. All that relates to the general his- 
tory and formation of our globe must ever be inter- 
esting. Mineralogy I would not attempt, as I think 
it a dry and unprofitable study. 

I would at length introduce music. It softens 
the disposition, and enables us to contribute so 
effectually to the enjoyment of others, that it should 
not be neglected. It is however so rare that a child 
has a real talent for it, and it requires so much time 
and labor to make a skillful performer, that I would 
aim only at a sufficient knowledge of the science, 
to enable the pupil to play simple airs, and make 
sacred harmony. Half an hour, or at most an hour 
a day devoted to it, for three or four years, would be 
amply sufficient. To geology should succeed chem- 
istry and algebra. At the age of fourteen, as the 
pupil must then be well grounded in Latin, she 
should commence the French. I would then turn 
her attention to anatomy, political economy, geome- 
try, and the elements of botany and natural history. 
At a mature age I would recommend to both sexes 
the perusa! of Blackstone’s Commentaries, as it is 
advisable that every one should know the origin and 
general principles of that “Common law” which 
has been adopfed in our own land from the legal 
usages of Great Britain, and the intimate connec- 
tion of all our legislation for municipal ends with 
that slowly developed system. 

Drawing I would not recommend, although it is 
fashionable, unless there is a very decided relish for 
it, as its only considerable advantage is the pleasure 
it procures the individual engaged in it, and it con- 
sumes much time. My course of private education 
terminates at the age of sixteen. And for two 
reasons, One is, that boys should then enter college, 
as they ought to commence Greek, and certain 








higher studies which often cannot be pursued at 
home. With the blessing of God on a mother’s 
efforts, their principles may then be firm enough to 
resist the temptations to which they must there be 
exposed, 

I know it is customary for boys to commence 
Greek much earlier. But I think it can be acquired 
as well, and in one third of the time, by putting it off 
till that age. My second reason is, that girls gen- 
erally marry at eighteen or nineteen, and it is con- 
sequently necessary that at sixteen they should 
begin to be initiated into the mysteries of house- 
keeping, and some would say that they should read 
what is termed “polite literature.” 

Let it not be thought that I wish our daughters 
to be very learned. Geometry I recommend, because 
it is a useful discipline for the mind. Latin, because 
it gives us a more thorough knowledge of our own 
language, and because it is pleasant to understand 
the Latin quotations which we so constantly meet 
with in serious works. French is so generally stu- 
died in large cities and in European countries, that 
any one who travels at all must seem very ignorant 
if not acquainted with it. Natural philosophy, 
geology and chemistry, I recommend on account of 
their connection with our own globe and with vari- 
ous phenomena of almost daily occurrence. As to 
anatomy, every one must desire to understand the 
structure of that complicated machine, the human 
body. 
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THE GOLDEN MARRIAGE. 

Ir you wish to see what marriage may be for two 
human hearts, and for life, then observe not the 
wedded ones im their honey-moon, nor by the cradle 
of their first child, nor at a time when novelty and 
hope yet throw a morning glory over the young 
and new-born world of home; but survey them, 
rather in the remote years of manhood, when they 
have proved the world and each other, when they 
have conquered many an error, and many a temp- 
tation, in order to become only the more united to 
each other; when labors and cares are theirs; when, 
under the burden of the day, as well as in hours of 
repose, they support one another, and find that they 
are sufficient for one another. Or survey them still 
further in life; see them arrived at that period when 
the world, with all its changes and agitations, rolls 
far away from them, becomes ever dimmer to them ; 
when their house is still, when they are solitary, but 
yet stand there hand in hand, and each reads in the 
other’s eyes only love; when they, with the same 
memories, and the same hopes, stand on the boun- 
daries of another life, into which they are prepared to 
enter; none of all the desires of this life, being re- 
tained, only the one that they may die on the same 
day: yes then behold them!—Miss Bremer. 
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THE PENITENT. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


I know that I am wand’ring 
From Jesus’ side away— 
The lion of the desert 
Doth seek me for his prey: 
The ray of hope beams dimly 
Upon my anxious eye, 
While gloom is gath’ring o’er me, 
From storm and tempest high. 
Yet still I wander—wander— 
Like to a silly lamb 
That hears in the far distance 
The bleatings of its dam, 
And when it fain would follow 
That voice of pleading love, 
It only strays still farther, 
Or hath not strength to move. 


There was upon the ocean 
A little trembling bark, 
Which seem’d to ride in safety 
Across the waters dark ; 
But from their yawning bosom 
There came a sound of dread— 
And the little bark, in terror, 
Hath from its moorings sped— 
Now o’er the raging billows 
It dasheth up and down, 
And vainly seeks a shelter 
From Ocean’s angry frown. 
And farther from the haven 
The little bark doth roam— 
My ail is ventur’d in it— 
Will it e’er reach its home? 


A wounded roe is flying 
Before the cruel hound— 
The timid one, exhausted, 
Sinks panting to the ground: 
Yet once again it leapeth— 
The huntsman draweth nigh, 
And once again it seeketh— 
Ah! vainly seeks to fly! 
Through wood, and glen, and forest, 
Convulsively it springs, 
Nor knoweth how to loiter, 
For fear hath lent it wings. 
At last in bitter anguish 
It layeth down to die, 
And mirrors my own image 
Forth from its glazing eye. 


‘Kind shepherds of life’s valley, 
Will ye not seek to save? 

Ye skillful earthly pilots, 
Uphold me from the wave. 








My mourning fellow sufferers, 
Ye too are stricken sore: 

Yet have ye not a balsam 
Within my wounds to pour?” 

Alas! my earthly guardians 
Are wearied in life’s war, 

And scarce have strength to beckon 
To BeruLenem’s distant star. 

All round my gloomy pathway 
My way-worn comrades fall— 

Is there no arm in heaven 
With power to save us all? 


“Thou Lams of spotless beauty, 
Who once for us did bleed— 
Thou ‘Lion of our Judah’— 
Thy mighty help we need. 
Be thou our watchful SHernerpD, 
Our Pilot strong and true; ' 
Nor let yon angry billow 
Our storm-toss’d bark subdue. 
And when before the HUNTER 
Our trembling hearts do leap, 
Do thou in tender mercy 
Our fainting spirits keep. 
Drive back the fiends of darkness, 
And fix our gaze on thee, 
Until thy holy image 
Upon our souls we see.”’ 


Original. 
DREAMS. 

Ye guests of oblivious sleep, 

Ye’re welcome, thrice welcome to me— 
No sorrowing vigils ye keep, 

As we glide over memory’s sea. 
Ye’re come from the shadowy dell— 

From the grot of yon beautiful isle— 
Ye’ve bound my sad heart with a spell, 

And illumin’d my brow with a smile. 
With you I re-visit my home, 

And revel among the sweet flowers— 
Through the walks of my childhood I roam, 

And recline in its shadowy bowers. 


I meet my fond parents again, * 

As from school I come bounding with joy— 
How dear the old cot on the plain, 

Where play-mates and pastimes ne’er cloy! 


The dear ones for whom I oft weep— 
The long lost, the lov’d of my heart-— 
Ye break the long slumbers they keep, 
And they meet me where death cannot part. 


Amid the deep quiet of night, 
The mind, all unfetter’d and free— 
Speeding on like the meteor’s flight— 
Bids defiance, stern Death, unto thee. 
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CATHARINE DE MEDICIS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue fall of man involved his whole species. It 
robbed all succeeding generations of their property 
in Eden, and of the personal visits of Jehovah. 
As woman led the way in the original transgres- 
sion, it could not be expected she would escape the 
resulting curse. Nor did she escape. The fearful 
malediction singled her out, and descended heavily 
upon her; and in all succeeding ages the condition 
of the sex confirms the Scripttral history of the 
fall. In barbarous climes she has been the slave 
of slaves, and in her best estate, under the relief 
derived from mature civilization and from a high 
degree of refinement, she is subjected to special 
calamities by the stern decree of Providence. 

The interests of virtue demand another state- 
ment, which, though all concede its truth, few are 
disposed gravely to discuss. Woman is susceptible 
of the deepest moral depravity. Indeed, it seems 
that the affections, which are the seat of moral 
good and evil, make up a larger portion of her being 
than in man. Man thinks—woman feels. If he 
has more mind, she has more heart. In harmony 
with such sayings are the views of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, who represents man to be the effluence 
of God’s wisdom, and woman the effluence of his 
love. If this be true, there is comparatively more 
in woman to be corrupted—more to be purified, 
and of course she is better or worse than man ac- 
cording to the moral course she may run during 
her probationary term. A friend suggests that, like 
Jeremiah’s figs, she is very good or very bad—that, 
as Dr. Clarke says, one good woman can do more 
for charity than seven, good men, so one evil wo- 
man can do more mischief than seven wicked men. 

Our readers must not forget that these severe 
accusations imply commendation. In the reproach 
there is eulogy. This susceptibility to depravity 
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infers woman’s original excellence; and, more still,’ 
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in the sanctified heart, this susceptibility becomes 
moral goodness. As an example of deep deprav- 
ity in woman, we present to our readers Catna- 
RINE De Mepicis, who was born at Florence, in 
1519. She was a princess in personal accomplish- 
ments. With a face and form of fascinating 
charms, expressive of heavenly virtues, but with 
a heart full of infernal inspirations, she was Satan 
tranformed into an angel of light. A demon spirit 
was never so enshrined. 

“Grace was in all her steps— 

In all her gestures dignity-——.” 
But she had neither love not heaven. She carried, 
under the guise of so much comeliness and soft- 
ness, a very hell of scorching passions. 








She was early married to the Duke of Orleans. 
Pope Clement VII. and the King of France were 
present at the nuptials. Her husband despised her, 
and at his coronation on the death of Francis I. 
she had the naked title of Queen, while Diana de 
Poitiers ruled the monarch and the government. 

Her husband was accidentally slain in a tourna- 
ment, leaving a young son to occupy the throne. 
The ambitious Catharine now stepped upon the 
stage, and, little known before, suddenly rose to a 
most formidable and commanding stature in the 
presence of the nation. From the covert of her 
obscurity she showed herself to the world, and 
proved herself capable of all that human talent, as- 
sociated with the most consummate self-command, _ 
intrepidity, and subtilty can possibly achieve. 

The great enterprise of her life was to fo- 
ment and conduct the civil wars which in her 
times raged between the Huguenots and Catholics. 
She was a hero. They called her Mater Castro- 
rum. She was amongt the most enduring under 
hardships, and one of the boldest before be- 
leaguered cities. When peace was restored, and 
the most sacred pledges were given to preserve its 
fair conditions, Catharine set herself to plan the de- 
struction, by stratagem, of those whom she could 
not subdue in open war. The narrative of this 
transaction is given by Knapp as follows: 

“Catharine, convinced from experience that the 
Huguenots were not to be subdued by force, had 
already planned the tragic spectacle which two 
years afterward astonished Europe. A project so 


| horribly flagitous and unprecedented, has stigma- 


tized with indelible and deserved infamy, the com- 
prehensive, yet detestable genius, which gave it 
birth. ‘Like some minister of an angry deity,’ 
says an ingenious and entertaining writer, ‘Cath- 
arine appears to have been occupied only in effect- 
ing the ruin of her people, and to have marked her 
course with carnage and devastation.’ 

“It becoming necessary to marry the King, who 
had entered his twenty-first year, Catharine solic- 
ited for him the hand of Elizabeth of England. 
Failing in this suit, she turned her attention to the 
archduchess Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian II., a princess whose slender capacity 
threatened no diminution of her influence over the 
mind of her son. 

“The marriage having been celebrated, the 
young Queen was crowned at St. Denis. Catha- 
rine displayed on this occasion the magnificence of 
her spirit, and the elegance of her taste. The en- 
tertainments exhibited at court were heightened by 
the fictions of antiquity, and embellished by the 
allegories of Greece and Rome. The amusements 
of Catharine were characterized by a genius, a 
spirit, and a refinement, that emulated those of 


| more advanced periods, and were scarcely sur- 
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passed under the splendid reign of Louis XIV., the 
Augustan age of France. ‘Her extraordinary and 
universal geuius,’ says the writer before quoted, 


‘comprehended every thing in its embrace, and | 


were equally distinguished at a cabinet or a ban- 
quet, whether directed to the destruction or delight 
of mankind: in her, qualities the most opposite and 
discordant in their nature, seem to have been blend- 
ed. She was enabled, by the universality of her 
talents, to pass, with the easiest transition, from 
the horrors of war to the dissipations of indolence 
and peace; and we are forced to lament, that a 
capacity so exalted should, from the principles by 
which it was actuated, produce only more general 
and lasting evils.’ 

“The horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
resolved on by Catharine, but her pernicious coun- 
sels had not yet extinguished in Charles’ bosom 
every spark of honor—every sympathy of human- 
ity. He paused on the threshold of an enterprise 
that would deliver his name with infamy to the 
latest posterity, and overwhelm his memory with 
execration and abhorrence. Observing the pale- 
ness of his countenance, and the drops which hung 
upon his forehead, she reproached him with pusil- 
lanimity. Piqued at her contemptuous reflections, 
the unhappy Charles gave the orders demanded of 
him. 

“The dreadful work of death commenced; the 
massacre continued for a week, and more than five 
thousand persons of every rank perished. Their 
bodies floated on the Seine, passing in the view of 
the tyrant, under the windows of the Louvre. 
Catharine de Medicis, the demon of this destruc- 
tion, beheld, without pity or compunction, the mis- 
ery of which she had been the cause; having gazed 
on the head of Admiral Coligni, which was pre- 
sented to her, with savage delight, she sent it to 
Rome as the most acceptable present to the sov- 
ereign pontiff. The number of Calvinists put to 
death in the various provinces is estimated from 
twenty-five to forty thousand persons. 

“This bloody tragedy had such an effect on the 
mind of Chatles, that he did not long survive it. 
He expired in his twenty-fifth year, May 30, 1574. 
The crown descended to his brother Henry, then 
King of Poland. Catharine acted as regent until 
his arrival, and their meeting at Lyons was tender 
and affecting. No alteration was made by Henry 
in the cabinet, in which the Queen mother held 
a distinguished place. 

“The weakness of the King’s subsequent con- 
duct, which drew on him the contempt of the na- 
tion, threw Catharine into a profound melancholy ; 
she foresaw the ruin of the state, which she knew 
not how to avert. Her remonstrances and entrea- 
ties had lost all influence over the mind of Henry, 
who was sunk in debauchery and the most abject 








superstition. He was deserted by his subjects, and 
alike contemned both by Catholics and Huguenots. 
He involved himself with both in the most fatal 
contentions; the kingdom was divided by factions, 
and torn by intestine wars. In vain were all the 
endeavors of Catharine to rouse the mind of her 
degenerate son, and to inspire him with a portion 
of her own vigor and capacity. She alternately 
sought by negotiation and address to allay the vio- 
lence of all parties, and heal the wounds of the 
state. 

‘“‘Her death took place at the castle of Blois, 
January 5, 1588, in the seventieth year of her age. 

“The memory of Catharine has been, by the 
Protestant historians, uniformly execrated and 
branded with infamy; and the part she took in the 
fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew has left upon 
her name an indelible stain.” 

What a picture of depravity! Who among the 
tyrants of mankind have exhibited so deliberate 
and such excessive cruelty of temper? It was too 
much for Charles—manhood could not follow her 
in this track of blood and horror—it drew back, 
grew faint, and finally expired. 

We conclude by observing that such examples 
as this before us should be taken as indices of what 
is in us—as exponents of human nature. The 
reader is depraved. All the elements of a charac- 
ter as vile and devilish as Catharine’s are concealed 
in every unrenewed heart. Compare with this fe- 
rocious Queen, a Rowe, a Rogers, or a Ramsey, and 
while you wonder at the difference, ask what made 
the contrast between the tigress and the lamb— 
the demon and the angel. And, having asked, be 
sure you find the answers. Grace made them to 
differ. The sanctifying Spirit is the author of that 
holiness which so adorned these followers of the 
Lamb, made them ministers of mercy to those 
around them, and prepared them to shine as the 
stars for ever and ever. Let us seek that grace. 
By its quickening, sanctifying and preserving en- 
ergy may we be saved for ever. 


GO-BETWEEN. 

THERE is not, perhaps, a more odious character 
in the world than that of a go-between—by which 
I mean that creature who carries to the ear of one 
neighbor every injurious observation that drops 
from the mouth of another. Such a person is the 
slanderer’s herald, and is altogether more odious 
than the slanderer herself. By this vile officious- 
ness she makes the poison effective which else 
were inert; for three-fourths of the slanderers in 
the world would never injure their object, ex- 
cept by the, malice of go-betweens, who, under 
the masks of double friendship, act the part of 
double traitors. 
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TRUE AND FALSE CONVERSION. 


“Surely, at the day of judgment we shall not be examined, 
what we have read, but what we have done; not how well 
we have spoken, but how religiously we have lived.” 


Ir has been said that it is easier to feign what we 
do not feel than it is to conceal what we do; anda 
close observer of human nature will not, I think, 
withhold his assent to the truth of this sentiment— 
a sentiment upon which King Solomon acted, when 


| sort of life they seemed to live together. She was 
high tempered, and he not disposed tamely to sub- 
mit to her dictation; so that, when it was pleasant 
weather abroad, Mike sometimes found it stormy 
at home. Such was the state of Mike’s domestic 
affairs, when there occurred a camp meeting in the 
vicinity of the village; and as hundreds usually re- 
sort to the camp meeting whose faces are seldom 
seen within the walls of a church, it is no wonder 
that Mike for one was found on consecrated ground. 
How many are there annually who attend these 





he proposed to the Israelitish mothers the division 
of a litigated child. In no instance does this | 
principle manifest itself more decidedly than in | 
matters of conscience. How frequently, in our pil- 
grimage through life, have we seen even the self- 
denying religion of the Gospel successfully counter- | 
feited for a brief season; but being deficient in the | 
innate governing principle, it will, sooner or later, 
by some unchristian act or omission, betray itself , 
as false to the spiritual discerner—though perhaps | 
unnoticed by the hypocrite himself, for “his dark- | 
ness comprehendeth it not.”” But where genuine | 
piety has once taken root in the heart it becomes as 
impossible to conceal it as to mistake its existence. 
As well might we attempt to shroud the sun in the 
firmament as to conceal in the bosom the light of 
the Spirit. Like the leaven hidden in the measure 
of meal, it will betray itself. The whole lump be- 
comes leavened; so does the whole heart become 
changed. ‘The timid become bold for Christ’s sake, 
the foolish wise in his wisdom, and the weak strong 
in his strength. With the regenerate every word, 
every look, and every motion, seem to proclaim 
‘*holiness to the Lord!” 

Whilst my pen is tracing these lines, memory 
presents me with two fair illustrations of my sub- 
ject, standing in bold contrast to each ether, and 
which I shall designate as the ‘true and the false 
convert.” Both of these fell under my observation 
at the southwest; and I became an eye-witness to 
the conversion of both, and its subsequent effect 
upon their lives. But O how different was the in- 
terest that these two individuals excited in that little 
community! One wasa man of talent, family, and 
education, and held a consistently high stand in so- 
ciety—the other a poor, ignorant, immoral creature, 
scarcely known but as ‘*‘ Mike Freeborn, the paint- 
er.” Whilst residing in the same village I used 
sometimes to see him with his family. His wife 
was an ungracious, untidy looking woman, who, to 
use her own philosophy, was “overdone with chil- 
dren and hard work,’’ and the young members of 
the family a noisy, vagrant set, caring for nobody, 
and nobody caring for them. It was believed, from 
circumstances, that the father and mother had the 
general interest of each other at heart; but this no 


— 


} 
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meetings that are “found.of the Lord, though they 
sought him not!” “Faith cometh by hearing ;” 
and here it is that the free Gospel trumpet pro- 
claims, unsought, the saving truth to ears that 
would not otherwise have heard it. Blessed be the 
camp meeting! 

This occasion proved a memorable one to many 
of the way-side hearers, and to Mike in an especial 
manner; for before its close he was powerfully con- 
verted, and he who went out for pastime, a poor, 
careless sinner, returned a zealous Christian dis- 
ciple. Mike never had been a sceffer of religion, 
but he had hitherto lived in open and fearless vio- 
lation of many of its requirements. But his con- 
science was now stricken for his past misdoings; 
and he promptly and resolutely resolved to “set 
his house in order,’’ and to lead the life of a Chris- 
tian. The first step he took in this matter showed 
how much he was in earnest. He married the 
mother of his children—his companion for years— 
his supposed wife. He exacted from her, at the 
time, that as his wife she would become a more 
docile and obedient companion, and that they 
should both seek to conciliate each other. Mike 
now established his household altar, and strove 
by precept and example for her conversion; and 
although she appeared to all other eyes a hopeless 
subject, yet Mike zealously persevered, notwith- 
standing many discouragements, remembering the 
Scripture which saith that “in due time ye shall 
reap if ye faint not.” And, verily, he received 
his reward; for, mainly through his instrumen- 
tality, she was at last made worthy to be num- 
bered with the saints. And, insensible and averse 
as she had always been to matters of religion, be- 
fore her death no one, I believe, doubted of her 
spiritual safety. But the process to saving faith, 
with her, was a long and humiliating one. In 
compliance with the wishes of her husband she 
became a formal seeker of religion, but with a 
spirit not very likely to find it. He had insisted 
that no domestic hindrance, save sickness, should 
excuse her from a constant attendance at meeting, 
at least until she had religion enough to make it 
safe to be left at home. And so she generally re- 
sorted to the church with two or three children, 








one would have suspected from the cat and dog 
Vou. IV.—3 


all too young to be left without the care of a 
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nurse. She would enter the church, and delib- 
erately walk up the aisle with her little family, 
and taking a seat on one of the long benches in 
front of the altar, soon became so much engrossed 
with her children that the services of the church | 
were lost upon her. She would first trot her baby 
to sleep, and then making a bed of her blanket 
shawl lay it carefully beside her, and next turn 
her attention, not to the preaching, but to the 
other children, who were difficult to restrain to 
the order of the place. In the midst of all this, 
the mourners would perhaps be called to the al- 
tar for prayer; and her husband would promptly 
make his appearance to lead her forward. But 
even while on her knees her family seemed exclu- 
sively to occupy her thoughts—her eyes were 
often turned toward them, for this was their op- | 
portunity for mischief. 
seen her rise from her knees, and, having given 
one or both perhaps 2 smart box on the ear, re- 


I have more than once 


sume again her humble position. 

Thus matters went on for a year or more, and 
she gave no evidence of a softened spirit. The 
zealous and the eloquent made no impression on 
her. Even when a revival came, the fire which 
softened other hearts seemed to harden hers, as 
the sun which melts wax hardens clay. But fhis 
state of things was not to last always. Her hard 
heart had long resisted the Spirit; but like the 
smitten rock betrayed its fire at last. Her hour 
came, and she lifted up her voice and cried aloud 
for mercy. At this signal case a general shout 
went through the assembly. As for her husband, 
he was so moved that he did not appear to know 
‘*whether he was in the body or out of the body,”’ 
and, almost choked with his emotions, he fell 
upon his knees beside her and thanked God for his 
goodness in not “joining her to her idols, and let- 
ting her alone.” It was not long after this that 
she obtained the pardon of her sins, and became 





a meet wife for so pious a husband. The children 
became so wrought upon by her change of man- 
ners toward them, that by her now gentle means 
they became more easily controled, and ever after 
behaved with proper decorum at church. 

Mike Freeborn had been, for more than a year, 
striving for the gift of sanctification, which he had 
now obtained, and his whole soul seemed so filled 
with the love of God that the common occupa- | 
tions of life became distasteful to his awakened | 
spirit; and it got to be a saying in the village, | 
that “when Mike got religion it spoiled the paint- | 
er.” Many believed him partially deranged. I | 
heard a gentleman (not himself pious) say that he | 


got him to do some lettering in a public office, 


_ where he was a functionary, and that he laughed, | 
and sung, and shouted like a maniac, and, after | 
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Mike Freeborn was not to become an idle or un- 
profitable servant. There were plenty of other 
painters as good as he had been; but there were few 
Christians as zealous as he now was; and the Lord 
was preparing him to work in his own vineyard. 
About this time he became an exhorter in the 
conference meetings. I remember being present 
the first time he ever attempted to speak in pub- 
lic. He said he rose because he could no longer 
keep his seat; that the Spirit raised him up; that 
he had often had a desire to exhort Christians to 
be more earnest and faithful, but, because of his 
ignorance and want of learning, he had resisted 
the inclination. ‘But, my Christian friends, there 
is one thing,” he added, “which I think I do know 
something about, and, bless the Lord! that is re- 
ligion, the best of all things. Then why should I 
keep silence in a Christian assembly? God, who 
sometimes chooses the foolish to confound the 
wise, can do his work with whatsoever instrument 
he pleases; and who knows but even Mike Free- 
born, who has been the greatest of all sinners, and 
is now the least of all saints, may be the chosen 
means of arousing some poor fellow sinner, who is 
now heedlessly slumbering on the brink of perdi- 
tion, to seek safety?”’ For awhile he was quite 
eloquent, but soon became excited and incoherent, 
and addressed several individuals personally; and 
he finally closed by preaching up sanctification, 
begging his Christian friends not to rest satisfied 
with justification, for the Lord was as willing to 


_ bestow large gifts as small gifts, if they but asked 


for them “in faith.” 

I often heard him afterward; and although his 
phraseology and pronunciation were peculiar, his 
grammar bad, and the scope of his understand- 
ing limited, yet I found he always made himself 
more acceptable to the serious part of the congre- 
gation than many of the more learned and wise, 
but less zealous exhorters. 

It was not more than a year, I think, after the 
conversion of his wife, (who by her consistent 
walk and conversation had grown into favor with 
the sisters in the Church,) that she sickened and 
died. She gave every evidence of the true Chris- 
tian, by the meek and quiet spirit with which she 
bore her sufferings, and the faith with which she 
looked beyond the grave. ‘Two such striking 
evidences of the transforming influence of true 
Gospel religion had never before occurred in that 
place; and it did much for the cause. There was 
more than one hardened unbeliever that was con- 
strained to admit the reality of religion. It was 
her husband’s wish that a sermon should be 
preached at her funeral, suitable to the interest- 
ing particulars of her case. The occasion drew 
together a large concourse of people, and the 


all, did not do the work to their satisfaction. But | house was found too small to contain them ; so 
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that the preaching took place in the yard. Many 
a heart was touched in that assembly, and many, 
doubtless, found it “better to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting.” The 
whole scene was full of moral pathos. There lay 
the pale corpse, smiling, as it were, in death, and 
here sat the bereaved husband, shouting and bles- 
sing the Lord in the midst of his grief. After his 
wife was buried out of his sight, he seemed lost 
and unsettled, and felt an increased desire to spend 
his life in preaching the Gospel. 
himself to the conference, and begged to be sent 
out—he cared not whither, so that he might be 
useful, And they accordingly sent him on a sta- 
tion in the “piny woods,” amongst a simple and 
unlearned people, uncorrupted by intercourse with 
artificial life, and earnest in their desires for the 
truth. So that he was eminently calculated to 
benefit them. They heard him gladly, and he 


proved a blessing to this community. Where he | 
is now, or whether he be still living, I know not; | 


but one thing, I think, is certain—that he was a 
true Christian convert. 

The story of the false convert is soon told. His 
career was a short and a melancholy one. He was 
a man of perhaps thirty years when I first saw 
him, and, up to the time of the camp meeting had 
ever lived a life of fearless self-indulgence, bestow- 
ing no thought on the life to come. His first 
emotions of disquietude on that subject he mis- 
took for conviction, and his first desire for an in- 
heritance among the saints for the supposed genu- 
ine conversi.n; and under these impressions he 
came forward and offered himself for Church mem- 
bership. And as it is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Methodist Church that she 
waits not for conversion, but receives and cher- 
ishes all who come unto her, so long as they man- 
ifest a becoming interest in her requirements, he 
soon found himself numbered amongst the disci- 
ples of Methodism—too soon, as it proved. And 
for a time, with this sort of artificial barrier to the 
influence of his former associates, and beyond the 
temptation of the worldly association, he seemed 
to run well. He even became the leader of a 
class; but this was generally considered by the 
members as a premature and injudicious appoint- 
ment. And so it turned out to be in the end; for 
his religious impressions were like the seed sown 
in “stony ground, which, for want of root, soon 
withered away.” : 

He had always been a warm politician; and his 
interest in this subject even now knew no abate- 
ment. It was still his paramount interest. Ac- 
cording to the custom of that country, previous to 
any great political election there is generally given 
a public feast, or “ barbecue,”’ as it is there termed, 
which draws together the people in a circuit of 


He presented | 








ten miles or more. And at these gatherings there 
are often strange sayings and doings. Our convert 
attended this meeting on its anniversary; and 
once more in so stirring a scene, he grew as warm 
as the warmest on the one exciting subject. He 
had long been celebrated for his ‘stump oratory,” 
and from this ‘bad eminence” he now said a great 
many cutting things about his political opponents ; 
and, Christian as he thought himself to be, he had 
no strength to resist temptation, come in whatso- 
ever shape it might. And, lamentable to relate, 
before he left the ground he had unhesitatingly 
accepted a challenge ; “for he was a man of honor, 
and how could he refuse?’”? And though there 
was an interval before it was to take place long 
enough for conscience to have admonished, and for 
friends to dissuade, yet he neither felt nor listened. 
At the appointed time the parties met and fought. 
Neither of them was killed, but both, satisfacto- 
rily, wounded. Our convert received a shot in his 
right arm, which ever after rendered it painful and 
of little use. Well do I remember seeing him the 
next Sabbath after the duel enter the church bold- 
ly with his arm in a sling, the sign of his delin- 
quency. He had hitherto been in the habit of sit- 
ting on one of the seats at the side of the altar, 
generally occupied by the stricter portion of the 
membership ; and, although they were comfortably 
well filled when he entered, he made direct for his 
usual seat. He soon found room enough; for one 
after another drew away from him until he was 
left to himself. 

He was called to account, and dismissed from 
Church membership; but this awakened in him 
neither penitence nor humility, but, more charac- 
teristically, indignation and resentment. He de- 
nounced the Church as a Pharisaical and bigoted 
set. Even the outward forms of religion now lost 
their restraining influence, and he felt free to do 
whatever ‘‘seemed good in his own eyes.”” Viewed 
as he now was, the village became a disagreeable 
residence to him, and he departed “for Texas,”’ 
with about a dozen other volunteers of the same 
stamp, ostensibly to aid the Texans in their strug- 
gle for independence, but really to lead a life of 
unrestrained libertinism. Before six months had 
expired there returned a solitary young man to the 
village to tell the tale of their fate. He alone had 
escaped to tell it. ‘They were all dead! Some had 
fallen ip the ranks —the rest had been shot by the 
orders of Santa Anna. And such was the end of 
our other convert. 

The date of our story is some eight or ten years 
back—since which time the moral condition of the 
One Starred Republic has improved. The dark 
shadow of barbarism, which has so long rested 
upon it, and made it a by-word and a reproach, 
since the accomplishment of their independence is 
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giving place to light and piety. Throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the land, churches 


and schools are now multiplying. And who shall | 


liait the agency which one from our midst may 
have had in giving an impulse to this good work 


in the place where he labored and died—where his | 
memory is cherished—his name* commemorated— | 


and in whose soil his bones are laid? 
AuausTa. 


Original. 


THE DEATH-BED. 

Recunine half, half raised, th’ emaciate one, 
Placed near the ample window, open thrown, 

Gasped painfully. ‘Breath! J want breath!” 
Escaped her livid lips; (and O! could gold 
But purchase breath, how freely wealth were told, 
To win for thee on life a longer hold, 

Pale victim in the grasp of death.) 


O’er her fond faces bent—before were spread 
Fair grounds, which her light foot had loved to 
tread, 
In charms of early summer drest ; 


From shrubs of choicest flower the fragrant breeze | 


Came up, and odors born beyond the seas 
In that rich chamber met; yet could not these 
Drive thence its gaunt and ghostly guest. 


The skies were bright, the air was balm that day— 
They wore it by the sufferer’s couch away 

In deep and silent agony ; 
For though the blessed hope of sin forgiven 


Had soothed her mortal pain—had opened heaven, | 


And holy calm unto her soul was given, 
*T was hard to see that loved one die. 


Long the dread conflict, and the hours moved slow ; 
But just ere life’s last flickering blaze let go— 
Just while went down the cloudless sun, 
That maiden fixed her sunken, earnest eye 
(A look for ever graved on memory) 
On him in speechless sorrow watching by, 
Who could not say, ‘Thy will be done!”’ 


She on her father looked—she would have spoken, | 


But utterance failed—the golden bow] was broken. 
Then anguish on her features sate. 

Again she tried—the effort failed again, 

And deepened on the brow that shade of pain— 

It seemed some dearly cherished wish were vain, 
And a faint whisper sighed, ‘*'Too late.” 


One, who then wiped the clammy sweat away, 

Read the deep thought that in her breast had sway. 
“Ts it that you, before you die, 

Your last request would of your father crave— 





* Rutersville, in Texas, was named for him. 











That he prepare to meet, beyond the grave, 
His child in peace, through Him who died to save?” 
** It is,” shone in her speaking eye. 


“Twill!” burst from the father’s breaking heart ; 
She drank that word, was ready to depart, 

And, cloud to sunshine changed, she died. 
With all that could desire of life have moved, 
Endowed so richly, and so well beloved, 

The power OF FAITH in sorest need she proved— 

How precious by such ordeal tried! 


Original. 


MY BROTHER. 


BY MRS. HARLAN, 


Ir is no fearful dream of the night 

That my brother hath past from the world away, 
That his eyes have lost their living light, 

And his heart is turned to unconscious clay ; 


For we miss him at morn when the lark first sings 
Her matins sweet to the opening day— 

We miss him at eve when the soft breeze brings 
Lone Philomel’s strain to the twilight gray— 


We miss him at noon in the breezy hall, 
And at night, with the young round the lighted 
hearth; 
For he was the gayest of them all; 
And his was the brightest smile of mirth. 


| Fresh glow’d his cheek in its early bloom, 


And pure was the light of his fair young brow; 
But O, like the flower, ’mid its young perfume, 
He withered; and where is my brother now? 


Go and inquire of the voiceless tomb— 
There cold is the clay that pillows his head, 
And drear is the night which, in lasting gloom, 
Is hovering around his lowly bed. 


| Ah! why did he pass so soon away 


From this joyous earth to a world unknown? 
Why faded his light of life ere the ray 
Of his dawning genius brightly shone? 


Alas! he sleeps in the narrow bed 

Whose early dreams are of deathless fame, 
And soon shall a cold oblivion spread 

A fearful shadow around his name. 


| But I, ere then, with my brother shall rest 


In a purer clime, o’er these regions of night— 
I know he is there with the happy and blest, 
Who dwell in the realms of immortal light. 


| For soft was the sigh of his parting breath, 


Unearthly the triumph that thrill’d his breast, 
And serenely sweet sat the smile of death 
On his hueless lips when he sunk to rest. 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE.* 

In the spring of 1815, in connection with a remark- 
able revival, which took place in Dartmouth College, 
I suppose thut I experienced religion. About three 
years afterward, I made a profession of religion in 
the Congregational Church. Accordingly, I have 
been a public professor of religion for more than 
twenty years. During the greateq part of that long 
period, I believe that I have strove earnestly for 
high religious attainments. For various reasons, 
however, and particularly the discouraging influence 
of the prevalent doctrine that personal sanctification 
cannot take place till death, I did not permanently 
attain the object of my desires. Sometimes, it is 
true, I advanced much, and then again was thrown 
back—living what may be called the common Chris- 
tian life ef sinning and repenting, of alternate walk- | 
ing with God and devotedness to the world. This | 
method of living was highly unsatisfactory to me, | 
as it has often been to others. It seemed exceeding- | 
ly dangerous to risk my soul in eternity in such a | 
state as this. In this state of mind I was led, early | 
in the summer of 1839, by a series of special provi- | 
dences, which it is here unnecessary to detail, to 
examine the subject of personal holiness, as a matter | 
of personal realization. 1 examined the subject, as I 
thought, candidly, prayerfully, and faithfully—look- 
ing at the various objections as well as the muliti- 
plied evidences—and came, ultimately, to the un- 
doubting conclusion, that God required me to be 
holy, that he had made provision for it, and that it 
was both my duty and my privilege to be so. The 
establishment of my belief in this great doctrine 
was followed by a number of pleasing and important 
results. 

1. As soon as I had become established in the be- | 
lief of the doctrine of present holiness, I felt a great | 
increase of obligation to be holy. Many secret ex- | 
cuses for sin, which had formerly paralized my | 
efforts, now lost their power. 
was very simple. 





The logic in the case | 
God requires me to be holy now; | 
and as he can require nothing unreasonable, I am | 
under obligation to be holy now. I could not turn | 
to the right hand nor to the left. I knew instinc- | 
tively and most certainly that God did not and | 
could not require impossibilities. I considered his | 
command as involving an implied promise to help | 
me fulfill it. I felt, moreover, that every moment’s | 
delay was adding transgression to transgression, | 
and was exceedingly offensive in the sight of God. 
Accordingly, within a very few days after reject- 
ing the common doctrine, that sanctification is | 
fully attainable only in the article of death, and | 
receiving the doctrine of the possibility and duty | 





* This is the Christian experience of Professor Upham, of | 
Bowdoin College—a Congregational minister of high standing | 
in New England. 





| ber of beloved CRristian friends. 


of present holiness, I consecrated myself to God, 
body and spirit, deliberately, voluntarily, and for 
ever. I had communicated my purpose to no hu- 
man being. ‘There was nothing said; nothing 
written. It wasa simple volition; a calm and un- 
changeable resolution of mind; a purpose silently 
but irrevocably made, and such as any Christian is 
capable of making. But simple as it was, I regard 
it as a crisis in my moral being, which has, perhaps, 
affected my eternal destiny. I acknowledge that 
I took this important step in comparative dark- 
ness; that is to say, clouds were round about me, 
and I went by faith rather than by sight; but I 
had an unwavering confidence in God, that he 
would, in his own time and way, carry me through 
and give me the victory. This important decision 
was made in the summer of 1839, and about the 
middle of July. ‘Two almost immediate and mark- 
ed results followed this act of consecration. The 
one was an immediate removal of that sense of con- 
demnation which had followed me for many years, 
and had filled my mind with sorrow. The other re- 
sult, which also almost immediately followed, was a 
greatly increased value and love of the Bible. It 
required no great effort of reasoning to perceive 
that, in doing the whole will of God, which had 
become.the fixed purpose of my life, I must take the 
Bible for my guide. As I opened and read its pages 
from day to day, its great truths disclosed them- 
selves to my mind with an impressiveness and 
beauty unknown before. And this result, inde- 
pendently of the aid implied in the Biblical prom- 
ise that those who do the will of God shall under- 
stand his communications, was what might natur- 
ally and reasonably have been expected. Before 
this time, reading everywhere my own condemna- 


| tion, [ had insensibly but voluntarily closed my 


eyes to the doctrine of present holiness, which 
shines forth so brightly and continually from the 
sacred pages. But now I found holiness every- 
where, and I felt that I began to love it. 

2. I now proceed to mention some other changes 
of mind which I soon passed through. In Decem- 
ber of this year, (1839,) I visited the city of New 
York on business, which brought me into commu- 
nication with certain persons that belonged to the 
Methodist denomination. I was providentially led 
to form an acquaintance also with other pious 
Methodists, and was exceedingly happy in attend- 
ing a number of meetings which had exclusive 
reference to the doctrine of holiness, and to per- 
sonal holy experience. In these meetings I took 
the liberty, although comparatively a stranger, to 
profess myself a believer in the doctrine of holi- 
ness, and a seeker after it. And I found myself 
greatly encouraged and aided by the judicious 
remarks, the prayers, and the sympathies of a num- 
As I now per- 
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ceive, the great difficulty at this time, in the way 
of my victorious progress, was my ignorance of 
the important principle, that sancTIFICATION, as 
well as justification, is by rairn. By consecrating 
myself to God, I had put myself into a favorable 
condition to exercise faith; but I had never under- 
stood and felt the imperative necessity of this ex- 
ercise, namely, of FarTH as a sanctifying instrumen- 
tality. My Methodist friends, to whom this view 
was familiar, gave me, in the spirit of Christian 
kindness, much instruction and assistance here, 
for which I desire to be grateful to them. I found 
that I must give up the system, already too long 
cherished, of walking by signs, and manifestations, 
and sensible experiences, and must commit every 
thing, in light and in darkness, in joy and in sor- 
row, into the hands of God. Realizing, according- 
ly, that I must have greater faith in God as the 
dulfiller of his promises, and as the pledged and 
everlasting portion of those who put their trust in 
him, and aided by the kindness and supplications 
of Christian friends, I, in some degree, (and perhaps 
1 may say in some considerable degree,) gained the 
“victory. I shall ever recollect the time. It was 
early on Friday morning, the 27th of December. 
The evening previous had been spent in deeply in- 
teresting conversation, and in prayer on the subject 
of holiness, and with particular reference to myself. 
Soon after | awoke in the morning, I found that 
my mind, without having experienced any very 
remarkable manifestations or ecstasies, had, never- 
theless, undergone a great moral revolution. I 
was removed from the condition of a seERvANT, and 
adopted into that of ason. I believed and felt, in 
a sense which I had never experienced before, that 
my sins were all blotted out, were wholly forgiven; 
and that Christ was not only the Savior of man- 
kind in general, but my Christ, my Savior in par- 
ticular, and that God was my Father. AsI have 
observed, I had no ecstasy, but great and abiding 
peace and consolation. 

3. I mark here another step in the progress of 
this important contest. Under the influence of the 
feelings which I have just described, I consecrated 
myself anew to God in a more specific and solemn 
manner. I now made a written record of my con- 
secration, which I had not done before. But while 
it seemed to me that I sincerely endeavored to give 
up all, 1 was unable as yet, in consequence proba- 
bly of some lingering remains of unbelief, or be- 
eause God, in his wise sovereignty, was pleased to 
try a little longer the faith which he had given me, 
to speak confidently of my sanctification. I would 
take the liberty to say here, that I do not consider 
CONSECRATION and SANCTIFICATION the same thing. 
Consecration is the incipient, the pre-requisite act. 
It is the laying of ourselves upon the altar; but it 
is not till God has accepted %he sacrifice, and 








wrought upon us the consuming and restoring work 
of the Holy Spirit, that we can be said to be sanc- 
tified. It is true that the one may immediately 
and almost simultaneously follow the other; and 
this will be the case where faith in God is perfect. 
But this was not the case with me. But I was 
now, however, by the grace of God, in a position 
where I had new strength, and could plead the 
promises with much greater confidence than for- 
merly. God had given me great blessings, such as 
a new sense of forgiveness, increased love, a clearer 
evidence of adoption and sonship, closer and deeper 
communion with himself, but I felt there was some- 
thing remaining to be experienced.— Guide to Chris- 
tian Perfection. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE TEMPEST’S LESSON. 


BY MRS. HOWE. 


Tur tempest had pass’d in its fury and wrath, 

And scatter’d destruction along in its path ; 

The stars had come out from their homes of bright 
blue— 

Eternity’s watchers—the pure and the true! 

As I wander’d abroad ’neath the beautiful moon 

That lit up the skies of our radiant June, 

There lay the proud oak that had sheltered the vine 

Thro’ winter’s dark tempests and summer’s warm 
shine. 

It lay in the pomp of its towering pride, 

The vine’s gentle tendrils all crush’d to its side, 

The vine flowers scatter’d, still bright in their 
bloom, 

And yielding in dying their richest perfume! 

As I gazed on the ruin the tempest had wrought— 

The blossoms of spring with such promises fraught, 

I saw by my side in the cleft of a rock, 

A flower unscathed by the hurricane’s shock, 

Still blooming so sweetly, its delicate form 

Defying the wrath of the pitiless storm! 

I look’d at the flower, and I turn’d to the sky, 

And thought of the “Rock that is higher than I,” 

And humbly I ask’d when the tempest might lower, 

When sorrows are loosen’d to have their brief hour, 

That I e’en might dwell in the cleft of the rock 

Uuscath’d by the might of the hurricane’s shock ; 

Afflictions like tempests oft visit life’s way, 

And threaten with danger, and promise decay. 

But as storms are refiners to earth’s atmosphere, 

So sorrows but strengthen us in our career ; 

We are apt to forget when it thunders so loud 

That the sun is but hidden behind the dark cloud— 

That the cloud will dissolve, and his light will 
appear 

With meridian splendor our pathway to cheer. 
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EDUCATION. 

A BABE in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, a 
messenger of peace and love; 

A resting-place for innocence on earth; 

Yet it is a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered 
back with interest: 

A delight, but redolent of care; honey-sweet, 
but lacking not the bitter. 

For character groweth day by day, and al! things 
aid it in unfolding ; 

And the bent unto good or evil may be given in 
the hours of infancy. 

Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly 
twist it in the soil, 

The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee 
for centuries to come: 

Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, or 
lead it to the marriage of evil; 

For disposition is builded up by the fashioning 
of first impressions: 

Wherefore, though the voice of instruction wait- 
eth for the ear of reason, 

Yet with his mother’s milk the young child 
drinketh education. 

Patience is the first great lesson: he may learn 
it at the breast ; 

And the habit of obedience and trust may be 
grafted on his mind in the cradle. 

Hold the little hands in prayer, teach the weak 
knees their kneeling ; 

Let him see thee speaking to thy God; he will 
not forget it afterward. 

When old and gray, will he feelingly remember 
a mother’s tender piety, 

And the touching recollection of her prayers 
shall arrest the strong man in his sin. 

Drive not a timid infant from his home, in the 
early spring-time of his life; 

Commit not that treasure to an hireling, nor 
wrench the young heart’s fibres; 

In his helplessness leave him not alone, a stran- 
ger among strange children, 

Where affection longeth for thy love, counting 
the dreary hours; 

Where religion is made a terror, and innocence 
weepeth unheard ; 

Where oppression grindeth without remedy, and 
cruelty delighteth in smiting. 

Wherefore comply with an evil fashion? 
not to spare thee trouble? 

What can he gain in learning, to equal what he 
loseth in innocence ? 

Alas, for the price above gold, by which such 
learning cometh, 

For emulative pride and envy are the specious 
idols of the diligent ; 

Bolder in that mimic world of boys stareth bra- 
zen-fronted vice, 


Is it 











Than thereafter in the haunts of men, where 
society doth shame her into corners. 

My soul look well around thee, ere thou give 
thy timid infant unto sorrow. 

There be many that say, We are happiest in 
days past, 

When our deepest care was an in ill-conned 
book, 

And when we sported in that merry sunshine of 
our life. 

True, ye are now less pure, and therefore are 
more wretched; 

But have ye quite forgotten how sorely ye tra- 
vailed at your tasks? 

How childish griefs and disappointments bowed 
down the childish mind ? 

How sorrow sat upon’ your pillow, and terror 
hath waked you up betimes, 

Dreading the strict hand of justice, that will 
not wait for a reason? 

Or the whims of petty tyrants, children like 
yourselves ? 

Or the pestilent extract of evil, poured into the 
ear of innocence? 

Behold the coral island, fresh from the floor of 
the Atlantic; 

It is dinted by every ripple, and a soft wave 
smootheth its surface; 

But soon its substance hardeneth in the winds 
and tropic sun, 

And weakly the foaming billows break against 
its adamantine wall. 

Even thus, though sin and care dash upon the 
firmness of manhood, 

The timid child is. wasted most by his petty 
troubles; 

And seldom, when life is mature, and strength 
proportioned to the burden, 

Will the feeling mind, that can remember, ac- 
knowledge to deeper anguish, 

Than when, as a stranger and a little one, the 
heart first ached with anxiety, 

And the sprouting buds of sensibility were 
bruised by the hardships of a school. 

My soul, look well around thee, ere thou give 
thy timid infant unto sorrows, 

Yet there be boisterous tempers, stout nerves, 
and stubborn hearts, 

And there is a riper season, when the mind is 
well disciplined in good, 

And a time when youth may be bettered by the 
wholesome occasions of knowledge, 

Which rarely will it meet with so well, as among 
the congregation of his fellows. 

Only for infancy, fond mother, read not those 
first affections, 

Only for the sensitive and timorous, consign not 
thy darling unto misery. 
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FRAGMENTARY FACTS.—NO. I.) 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. | 

“If a man live many years, and rejoice in them all; yet let | 
him remember the days of darkness; for they shall be many,” | 
Ecclesiastes. 


“Art the hours of my life have been happy | 
ones,”’ was the remark of a gay and fashionable | 
girl to the writer of this article, when both speaker 
and hearer stood on the “threshold of green 
youth.’”” The manner and tone were in such strict | 
accordance with the words, and the countenance | 
was so indicative of the freedom from care pro- | 
fessed, that she to whom the assertion was made | 
could not doubt its sincerity ; yet in her girlish in- | 
experience she wondered ‘at the incongruous fact, | 
clashing as it did with her system of philosophy. | 
She could revert to no period of her brief existence | 
on which the shadow of present sorrow or appre- | 
hended evil had not rested, dimming the sunshine, 
and checking the elasticity of a naturally glad and | 
buoyant spirit. Yet had she learnt with sincere, | 
though imperfect faith, to “cast her anchor of hope | 
within the vail,” and to say unto God, “ My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth ;”’ while the wishes | 
and the hopes of her gay companion seemed never | 

! 


to have wandered beyond the boundaries of earth. | 
Why then was the latter so much happier than | 
herself? She could not solve the difficulty. In- | 
crease of knowledge and of years, however, have | 
since dispersed the clouds which perplexed her 
view, and the solution is made clear. Time has_ 
numbered many seasons since that hour, and the | 
incidental character of their transient intercourse 
might warrant that those girls should meet as 
strangers now. Changes have swept over the des- 
tinies of both. Experience has taught the young | 
votary of pleasure that earth is a condition of trial, | 
not of unalloyed bliss; and, however bright were 
the days of her early spring, the darkness of sor- 
row has since fallen upon her. She has been a 
wife, and is now a divorced woman. What astory | 
of wretchedness does that brief sentence tell! | 
Truly does her history, even in its fragmentary out- | 
line verify, the Scriptural declaration, ‘Though a | 
man live many years, and rejoice in them all; let | 
him remember the days of darkness, for they shall | 
be many.” ‘The perusal of these words of Solo- | 
mon, and the consequent reflection on them, recalled | 
to the writer’s remembrance the incident traced | 
above, and suggested this slight commentary upon | 
them. -The clouds that so early gathered in her | 
own horizon, if not dispersed, have been illumined 
by the rainbow of peace; and although the con- | 
sciousness of the precariousness of human felicity | 
leads her to “rejoice with trembling,” the “song | 








of rejoicing is in her tabernacle,’’ and no canker- 


| ing grief is at her heart. God hath wisely set the 
| day of adversity against the day of prosperity, that 
| man may consider. If life were all sunshine, we 


should cease to desire the blessedness of heaven. 
But when gloom and tempest shroud our skies, we 
are reminded that this existence isa state of dis- 
cipline, not reward. Unbroken harmony is not in 
the music of earth. Perennial flowers bloom not 
within its bowers. Smiles, which no tears succeed, 
have never wreathed a human lip. We cannot 
gaze on a scene of peculiar happiness without a 
feeling of sadness ; for the conviction fastens upon 
the consciousness that the spoiler of that paradise 
is already on his way to his stern task. Truly 
then should we in our most rapturous moments 
“rejoice with trembling.” Yet is this habitual 
recollection of the instability of whatever bears 
upon it the impress of time, perfectly compatible 
with the tranquil and sincere enjoyment of the gift 
of a munificent Providence. Indeed the peace of 
that mind which is the most firmly persuaded of 
the transitory character of human possessions, is 
least liable to interruption. Let the idea that brev- 
ity and change are the elements of every thing 
around us be incorporated into all our thoughts 
and feelings, and we must gradually and insensibly 
cease to be affected to an intense degreee by the 
petty annoyances common to our checkered pil- 
grimage. With the remembrance perpetually be- 
fore us, that however bright may be the sun that 
gilds the present hour, the next may be overcast by 
the approach of “the days of darkness,’’ we must 
necessarily avoid pride and presumption, and look 
with kindness and commiseration on those of our 
fellow creatures whose period of rejoicing has al- 
ready ended. Nor would the admonition of the 
wise man, if properly considered, fail of a purify- 
ing effect on all our intercourse with others. In 
domestic life, when the weakness or heedlessness of 
our friends tempts us to indulge angry emotions or 
ungracious expressions, the recollection that in a 
very little while the silence and darkness of the 
grave will intervene between us and them would 
have power to still every harsh work, and arrest 
every bitter feeling. We might thus learn to be 
gentle, patient, and forbearing, and quietly abstract 
from the cup of life many a drop of gall a less 
thoughtful spirit would have left to steal away its 
sweetness. Every figure blotted from the sum of 
human suffering adds to its aggregate of bliss. Let 
us practically exemplify this truth, and when “the 
dark days,’’ which are the allotment of all at some 
period of their existence, arise on the pathway of 
those whom we dearly love, our hearts will be 
soothed by the reflection that in the hour of their 
rejoicing, no act of ours broke the music of their 
gladsomeness, or caused a shadow from the future 
to hover prematurely on their yet unclouded sky. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue ninetieth Psalm contains a brief statement 
of the view which its author took of the brevity, the 
uncertainy, the misery, the frailty and the weighty 
issues of human life. As he pursues the interesting 
theme, he becomes much affected. The current 
of his thoughts deepens into a serious concern lest 
life should not subserve its intended purpose. In 
his perplexity, he turns to the infinite God, and 
prays, ‘‘So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom!” 

We need divine teaching. Without it we cannot 
trace our sorrows to their source, nor perceive either 
their uses or their remedies. We need this instruc- 
tion in matters very simple. How easy it seems to 
reckon up our days. A little child can doit. Un- 
trained and thoughtless persons hold dialogues on 
time, and often in apt figures set forth its rapid 
flight. 

But there is a higher, moral sense, in which to 
count our days is not an easy task. Those solemn 
views of life which rouse a deep concern in relation 
to its issues are given us by God. So thought Mo- 
ses, the author of the Psalm; and in harmony with 
his creed he offered up this prayer. 

Weare glad to speak once more from our watch- 
tower, and say, “A happy new year” to thee, 
reader! And be assured our language has a higher 
aim than compliment. We inscribe it to thee as a 
heart-felt benediction. May the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, Son, and Spirit, rest upon, 
and abide with thee through all the following 
year! But while we thus implore, let us also lead 
thee in a train of serious musings, which may, 
perchance, contribute to the fulfillment of our 
prayer. First, we besought God; now, let us per- 
suade thee. Thine own, as well as thy Maker’s 
act is needful to make thee blest. Yield then a 
few swift moments to thoughts about the presenti 
as connected with the future. Time has no rous- 
ing trumpet. Rapid as he journeys his chariot 
wheels move softly. Like the thoughtful, he is 
silent. It is wise to make him speak. Let us 
strive whether we can provoke from him a proverb. 
Moses asked God to commission Time to teach him. 
- Let us imitate his meekness. 

In numbering our days let us consider, 

1. Their sum total. The early patriarchs lived 
almost a thousand years. Three of their genera- 
tions filled a third of all past time, or more than 
spanned two millenaries. Seven generations like 
that of Adam or Methusaleh would cover all the 
periods of past duration. Had the original order 
still obtained in regard to human life, Alfred the 
Vox. IV.—4 








Great might at this day have had living children, 
possessing all the vigor of their unimpaired facul- 
ties, and legislating for the good of human kind. 
Peter (the married bishop of Rome!) might have 
had disciples yet alive, to certify what were the 
opinions of their Master in regard to celibacy and 
certain kindred themes. And furthermore, some 
of our Jewish neighbors might have claimed the 
learned Solomon as their great grand-father, while 
Solomon in turn would probably have been the 
great grand-child of him who dwelt in paradise. 

But the original term of human life was soon 
reduced. A brief experience proved the corrup- 
tions of mankind to be so deep and fast-maturing, 
that their long indulgence must be fatal to the 
race. ‘They were soon aggravated past the possi- 
bility of either remedy or endurance. ‘God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great upon the 
earth.”” He determined to destroy it. The drown- 
irig of the world to relieve it of its overflowing 
abominations, shows how incorrigible wickedness 
became, under the ripening influence of slow-re- 
volving centuries. Happy for mankind that the 
Almighty interposed, and cut short the career of 
agents so depraved. 

The term of man’s probation is more than nine- 
tenths less than it was before the flood. Muses 
speaks of “three-score years and ten;’’ but forty 
scores of years were allotted to his ancestors. And 
yet we cannot measure life at present on the scale 
employed by Moses, because for several ages its 
average term has fallen short of two-score years. 
Having traced its reduction, we pass to consider, 

2. The brevity of human life. In God’s estimate 


| it was short from the beginning. When it exceeded 


nine long centuries, it seemed almost as nothing. 
“A thousand years in thy sight,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “‘are as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. The figures employed to set forth 
the brevity of this longer period, are of inimitable 
force. “In the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up—in the morning it flourisheth and 
groweth up, in the evening it is cut down and 
withereth.”” ‘They are asa talé that is told””—as 
a story whose incidents are so familiar that they 
can all be revolved instantly in the memory. 
“They are as a sleep”—during which we note not 
the lapse of time, but the moment we began and 
the moment we ceased to slumber seem as one. 

And let us not suppose that God, to whom a 
thousand years “are as ‘ta sleep,’’ sets upon them 
a wrong estimate. Not at all; he sees time as it 
is; we see it as it isnot. Its brevity is not scem- 
ing but real, and failing so to view it, we are delu- 
ded. God has the true, we the false measure of it. 
In the future world we shall see it as he does. 
From some point of retrospection in heaven or in 
hell, a thousand years of time gone by, will become 
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to us also like ‘a watch in the night.” 
God’s reckoning a thousand years are thus and 
thus, what shall we say of life as it is, the merest 
fragment of what it once was? Is it not a bubble 
now blown, now bursting? O how rapidly wave 
after wave swells up on the ocean of life, and sinks 
down again into the depths of eternity! Tran- 
sient as vapors, the generations of time appear— 
vanish—and are seen no more. But let us consider, 

3. The uncertainty of human life. Brief as it is, 
none but He who is omniscient can ascertain its 
date. 
the culprit his coming sentence, with far less uncer- | 
tainty than mortals the hour of death. We may not | 
calculate on a moment of the future. So far from | 


The suitor in court expects the verdict, or | 


three-score years, we are not sure of three-score | 
seconds. If human life be like a lottery, the blanks 
are very many, and the prizes variant beyond all 
computation. Whoever shall find a common mea- 
sure for the ages of us all, will show a genius more 
inventive than that of Archimedes or Newton. 

The stream on which we sail toward the ocean 
of eternity may have a central channel; but how 
few there be that keep it! Its off-flpws are innu- 
merable ; and through its breachy banks, at every 
stage of our blind progress, we are liable to shoot | 
outward right and left, upon the boundless ocean. 
And this uncertainty depends upon another fact, 
which is, 

4, The frailty of human life. For though it is 
true that our “times are in God’s hand,” yet he | 
manages its issues, in a given form and manner. 
He edifies the structure with reference to its uses. 
He makes the body frail, so that all may see and 
feel how unfit it is for any thing like permanent 
possession. The tabernacle was made out of light 
and pliant stuff, that it might be quickly taken 
down and removed to any place. So is our fading | 
life. Itis like grass—like the fragile morning flow- | 
er, Which, with all its sweets and glories, so quickly 
blasts and withers. And not less obvious is it that 
this frail life is, 

5. Replete with sorrow. Without the reliefs of 
religion, to endure is its chief office. 
to compose the integer of our being, and pleasure 
Moses did not overlook it. He 
‘Our days are passed away 





Misery seems 


its mere fractions. 
sung of life in elegies. 
in thy wrath,’’ was a strong and sad concepticn of 
the experience of mankind. He has it “ali” our 
days. Then what room remains for hope? How 
false its colorings of the future, when it projects 
along that vista a light of coming raptures? Not 
that life can not be blessed, but that the soothing 
power must come from heaven. A bliss there is 
for every one, but not indigenous to nature. It 
must be sought in foreign climes. Faith can traffic 
for it, and love is its fruition. This life so brief, 
uncertain, frail, and painful, is, 





And if in |! 





6. Most weighty in its issues. 
being has properly any issues. Neither hell nor 
heaven presents these variations. All actions and 
all passions in those eternal states, are relieved of 
fear and hope; for they involve not the principle of 
depending retribution. We know not how it is, 
that the free or unrestrained in volition and beha- 
vior will no more be judged for acquittal or condem- 
nation. But so it doubtless is. Retribution once 
commenced, will be exclusive—will be for ever. 
But this is our probation. 
of all things. 


No other stage of 


It contains the seeds 
Its deeds are fiercely militant, and 
in conquest or defeat, lies the loss or gain of crowns 
and kingdoms. 

This is our probaiion! It therefore gathers to it- 
self all coming and eternal weal or woe. 

This is our probation!! In this revealed light 
human life is neither brief nor frail. Its con- 
nections—heaven-ordained—stamp it ever-during. 
They lend to what is frail and feeble a potency 
immortal, 

Judge not seed time by itself, but stretch its 
measure forward to the season of its fruits. Glance 
not merely at the kernel rotting in the ground. If 
you would estimate the value of the scattered seed, 
behold it sprout, and ripen into rich and golden 
harvests. 

We have said that eternity creates no results. 
This truth should be impressive. In that unchang- 
ing world you can lose and gain nothing. So far 
as we are concerned, eternity has no features of its 
own. ‘Time stamps his image there. All the sha- 
dings of the future will be borrowed from the pres- 
ent. ‘TI paint,” said Zeuxis, “for eternity.”” How 
solemn is the proverb. He did not understand the 
force of his own prophecy; but we may understand 
it. The soul is our canvass; truth or error lends 
the colors, and every thought contributes something 
toward finishing the picture. The day of public 
exhibition is approaching, and how will our produc- 
tions show in the full, unflattering light which 
flows around the throne? 

We began with the purpose to reckon up our 
days, and invoked you to attend and overlook 
our figures. We have conversed, but have not 
‘‘ciphered.”? Now let us do as we proposed. Set 
down $960. Subtract from this, $840. This leaves 
$120. If your property had been valued at $960, 
what a painful lot it were to lose $840. But from 
this reduced inheritance, $120, subtract again $50. 
This leaves $70, which is a small estate. It ought 
to be well managed, and laid out with great econ- 
omy. But suppose its value lessened still, by most 
perilous contingencies. You are sued in court for 
this small pittance, and learn that the chances are 
as four in five against you. You would be glad to 


receive $20 for all you own on earth, and none will 
| bargain with you. 
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The suit goes against you. In the midst of your 
sharp sorrows, the plaintiff arrests proceedings, tells 
you to keep your property, and offers you the priv- 
ilege of investing it in business which is certain to 
bring you millions in a few short months. How 
unwise and wicked it would be, with so little left, 
and that little not your own, to decline this invest- 
ment of your scanty means, and launch forth in a 
career of extravagant expenditures. What would 
your neighbors think should you in such dependant 
circumstances begin to purchase jewels upon credit ? 
With what phrensy would they charge you, were 
you to spend the slender relics of your fortune in 
tickets for the play house? Go back now, pleasure 
loving reader, and in our column of subtractions sub- 
stitute years fordollars Let the reduction be of life, 
from Adam downward. ‘Time is your inheritance. 
Tis forfeited. God delays to seize it. Wie beseech 
you do not squander it. Will you dare to profane 
this gift of your gracious Benefactor? Will you 
divert any fragments of the bounty he bestows, 
from the beneficent, gainful uses in which he directs 
you to employ it? Take care lest the days, hours, 


and moments, which make up the smaller change | 
of human life, be wasted. There can be no extrav- | 


agance so thriftless and so ruinous. It will bring 
eternal bankruptcy. Husband carefully passing 
moments. Life contains none tomany. Frequent 
abbreviations have made it well nigh a cipher. 
They have brought so near, at longest, the scenes 
of unending retribution, that we should softly draw 
each breath, as apprehensive of its pending issues. 
He commands you to invest it in labors of illimita- 
ble profit. Doso, and it will bring you quick returns 
and everlasting gains. 

If we may pass abruptly from numerals to po- 
etry, we will close with the following beautiful lines 
from the late President Dwight: 

While life prolongs its precious light, 
Mercy is found and truth is given, 


But soon, O, soon, approaching night 
Shall blot out every hope of heaven. 


While God invites how blest the day, 

How sweet the Gospel’s charming sound: 
Come sinner, haste, O, haste away, 

While yet a pard’ning God he’s found. 


Soon, borne on Time’s most rapid wing, 
Shall death command you to the grave, 
Before his bar your spirits bring, 
And none be found to hear or save. 


In that lone land of deep despair, 

No Sabbath’s heavenly light shall rise— 
No God regard your bitter prayer, 

Nor Savior call you to the skies. 


Silence, and solitude, and gloom, 
In those forgetful realms appear; 

Deep horrors fill the dismal tomb, 
And hope shall never enter there. 
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BY MRS. WILSON. 

To our fair patrons once again, with warmth sin- 
cere, we send 

The greetings of the new-born year—and with these 
greetings blend 

Our anxious hopes that coming years for them 
may sweetly bloom 

With buds of promise, that shall cast their radi- 
ance ’yond the tomb. 


And now, when Time, with noiseless wing, has 
pass’d his annual round, 

And us, as living monuments of Heaven’s mercy, 
found— 

In the deep silence of our hearts *twere wise to 
scan the past, 

And enter on the coming year as though it were 
our last— 


For who shall tell what beaming glance, now o’er 
our pages thrown, 

Shall fade for aye, ere yet its brief and checker’d 
hours have flown! 

Or who shall say what precious links from fond 
affection’s chain 

Have sever’d been, since last we penn’d our hum- 
ble New-Year’s strain! 


Could we have follow’d in the wake of Azrael’s 
dread career, 


| And mark the scenes where his dark wing hath 


wav’d the parting year, 

What sunder’d ties—what vanish’d joys—what 
hopes for aye laid low, 

Would teach our hearts from whence alone sub- 
stantial bliss can flow! 


His wand hath reach’d within the pale, circling 
our own lov’d Church; 

Nor was the patriarch of our flock safe from his 
eager search, 

But fully ripe, like golden ear, for heaven’s am- 
brosial clime, 

He’s garner’d safe from chilling frosts and with’ring 
blights of Time. 


But, O, what spot has been exempt from sorrow, 
pain, or death! 

How many notes of thrilling tone revive as Mem’- 
ry’s breath 

Plays o’er the mirror of the past, and wakes with 
soften’d ray 

The scenes which sympathy has shar’d since the 
last New-Year’s day! 


We've seen a father call’d to leave the cherish’d 
things of time, 
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Pluming the spirit’s parting wing for yonder radi- | 
ant clime, | 

And leaving to his cov’nant Lord the treasures | 
he had giv’n— 

Preferring but this one request—to meet again in 
heav’n! 


We've seen a mother’s parting glance round her 
dear circle thrown, 

While whisp’ring angels near her throng’d, with 
song of seraph tone; 

Calmly she gave her cherish’d ones to “ Him who 
heareth pray’r,”’ 

And join’d th’ angelic band who pois’d their azure 
pinions there. 


We’ve seen the young wife’s bridal wreath pal’d 
by the frosts of death | 

Ere yet its radiant leaves were soil’d by Time’s cor- 
roding breath ; 

Again, we’ve felt our bosoms swell with sympa- 
thy’s full tide 

For one—a widow’d mourner now—but late a happy | 
bride! 


* * * * x * 


But, soft! perchance, our youthful friends, you 
think our plaintive lay 

Jars on the joyous chords that thrill your hearts 
this festive day ; 

Yet, from this sad review we can a useful lesson 
learn— 

T’ obey our blessed Lord’s bebest, afd “mourn 
with those who mourn.” 


For if the circling band, where throng the clus- 
ter’d joys of home, 

Yet owns no broken link beneath your own pater- 
nal dome, 

Then let your grateful hearts ascend to Him who | 
twin’d that band, 

And holds its clasp, unsever’d still, in his almighty 
hand. 


Remember now, that year on year will glide full 
swift away, 

And change your radiant tresses to unwelcome 
locks of gray— 

E’en as the still-recurring wave, by wave incessant | 
led, 

Bleach by their swift return the rocks that stud | 
their lucid bed. | 





Then, ere the wintry eve of age its shadows round | 
you fling, 

Your spirit’s purest offerings to God your Savior 
bring— 


| 


Devote your ransom’d energies to Him who call’d | 
them forth— 
Then, then, with joyous hearts, you’ll hail each | 





happy New-Year’s birth. 





And still we’ll strew around your hearths some 
buds from Truth’s sweet bowers, 

And “Gatherings” bring from gifted minds t’ en- 
rich your leisure hours— 

We'll strive, as we have ever strove, t’ instruct— 
delight—amend ; 

And with our efforts for your weal our warmest 
prayers we'll blend. 


We’ve gather’d, through the parting year, full 
many a gifted lay: 

Morn’s op’ning bud—manhood’s full prime, and 
life’s departing ray— 

With vistas of advancing scenes, which through 
the future gleam— 

Have all been pictur’d on our page with Truth’s 
refulgent beam. 


Millenia? glories we’ve display’d to nerve Faith’s 
drooping wing, 

And prov’d the agency of man will that blessed 
era bring— 

Portray’d the resurrection morn, when tenants of 
the tomb 

Shall rouse at Gabriel’s startling trump, and burst 
its shrouded gloom. 


We’ve twin’d among our “Gatherings,”’ too, some 
valued gifts of song— 

Anon, we’ve told a simple tale, “glean’d’’ from 
the “‘fire-side’’ throng— 

On mother’s duties we’ve discours’d—how they 
their infant band 

Should lure from earth’s delusive joys to yonder 
sinless land. 


And on our simple pages glow some “portraits’’ of 
rare worth, 

Drawn by a master-hand from those—the early 
lov’d of earth— 

Who still in holy annals live, with all-enduring 
fame, 

And shed the halo of their deeds round woman’s 
cherish’d name. 


Again, another “Gathering ’’—we cannot pass it by ; 

For well its sweetly-breathing tones may youth 
prepare to die— 

We mean “ The Young Disciple !” 
teachings prove 

How much is gain’d by garn’ring, young, a store 
of heavenly love! 


O, may its pure 


But many a gifted lay we’ve cull’d we dare not 
mention o’er, 

Lest we should tire you with the list of all our 
varied store: 

We think ’twere wiser far to stop midway in our 
career, 

And close by wishing ail our friends full many a 


“happy year !”° 
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NOTICES. | 
HisToRY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, with a pre- 
liminary view of the ancient Mexican civilization, and 
the life of the conqueror Hernando Cortes. By Wil- | 
liam H. Prescott, author of the History of Ferdinand | 
and Isabella. In three volumes. New York: Harper | 
and Brothers—1843. The facts recorded in this his- | 
tory must afford the highest entertainment to curious 
minds. It is true that these facts do not stand in very © 
intimate connection with the progress of civilization, | 
free principles, or true religion. But they are clothed 
with an interest so romantic that the book will be sought 
everywhere, and will be read with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. Moreover, the scenes here unfolded form an in- | 
structive as well as a repulsive chapter in human life and 
morals. The Christian may read it with profit, as illus- 
trative of the Scriptural doctrine of depravity. The me- | 


chanical appearance of this work does honor to the | 
American press. It has never been surpassed on either | 
side of the Atlantic. The periodical press, with all its | 
eulogizing, has done it no more than justice in this re- | 
spect. It were almost worth while to purchase and de- | 
posit the work in one’s library, merely as a specimen of | 
the “highest style of the art.” We could tempt the | 
reader to purchase it, by extracts, but such an induce- | 
ment will be unnecessary. The price of this splendid | 
work, in three volumes, is $6, with maps and portraits. | 
Its literary character is above all eulogy. 


THE CHIEF DANGER OF THE CHURCH IN THESE 
TIMES. Harper & Brothers. Bishop M’Ilvaine’s charge, 
delivered to the clergy of the divcese of Ohio, in 
September last, has been extensively circulated; and 





may it be read a thousand times more than it yet has. 
It is, above what we supposed, for we have not read it | 
till recently, a grave and wise exposure of the evils of 
Puseyism, which threaten the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with more damage than they do the transatlan- 
tic hierarchy which gave it birth. 

Bishop M’Ilvaine deems this to be a strongly advanc- | 
ing and fundamental heresy. He says that when his | 
book appeared in opposition to Puseyism, “ many thought | 
it had come too late; that the spirit of evil was laid, and 
the danger over. I believed, on the contrary, that it 
was then continually gaining strength, and would be | 
gaining, till with its parent Popery, the Lord shall de- | 
stroy it with the ‘brightness of his appearing,’ in the 
day when the cry shall be heard, ‘ Babylon is fallen, is | 


fallen!’ ” 


SPEECH oF MR. JoHN DUER, delivered in the Con- | 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Di- | 
ocese of New York, &c. Harper & Brothers. The | 
general aim and spirit of this pamphlet, are similar to 
those of the “Charge.” It has to be sure a defined to- | 
pic in connection with the prerogatives of the Bishop, | 
and of the convention, or rather of the clergy of his di- | 
ocese. Itis a paper of considerable strength; and the 
principles which it maintains, are shown to be of vital | 
importance toward preserving an evangelical ministry in | 
the Church. The prevalence of a practice opposite to, | 
or essentiaily variant from, that here advocated, would | 
be fatal to purity of doctrine and the progress of relig- | 
ion. The resolutions advocated in this addresss, would | 





provide that presbyterial objections to the ordination of | 
a candidate for holy orders, shall be noticed by the Bish- i 
op, and that he shall invite those who make the objec- | 





tions to be present, and that in the examination the ques- 
tions and answers be reduced to writing. 


THE TRUE ISSUE FOR THE CHURCHMAN. Harper 
& Brothers. This is, as the title explains, a statement 
of facts in relation to the recent ordination of Mr. Ca- 
rey, in St. Stephen’s Church, New York, by Drs. Smith 
and Anthon. We mention this in connection with the 
former two, because they will be read to more profiting 
by being associated together. These three pamphlets, 
which may be obtained for a few cents, are well worth 


| the reading. They develop matters which are not in the 


result to be of either slight or ephemeral interest. 

Lire oF ANDREW JACKSON. By Amos Kendall. 
Harper & Brothers. 'The notices in this biography ex- 
tend to the ex-president’s “ private, military, and civil 


| life.’ The whole will be completed in fifteen numbers, 
| at 25 cents each, illustrated with about thirty-five en- 


gravings. The style of this work is worthy of the Har- 
pers. The engravings in the first two numbers, are 


| worth the price of the pamphlets. No American ex- 


cept Washington has been so honored by the press. 


THE COMPLETE WoRKS OF HANNAH Mork, with a 
portrait. Harper & Brothers. The sixth number of 
this most valuable publication is received. It is to be 
completed in eight numbers, at 25 cents each. It should 
be in every body’s house. 


NEAL’s HIsTORY OF THE PuRITANS. Edited by 
John O. Choules, M. A. Wéith portraits in steel, in 
two volumes. Harper & Brothers. This standard his- 
tory of religion and its reformers cannot be sufficiently 
praised. Its republication was a wise and holy enter- 
prise, tending to good only, and not to good and evil. 
It is of unspeakable moment that this work should be 


_ read and studied by all who are set for the defense of 
| the Gospel. 


In this cheap form, which places it within 
every body’s reach, let it be circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It will be completed in 
eight numbers, at 25 cents each. 


THE AENEID oF VIRGIL, with English notes, critical 
and explanatory, with a Metrical Clavis, and an His- 
torical, Geographical, and Mythological Index. By 


| Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay-Professor of the Greek 


and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers—1843. 
PeriLous ADVENTURES. By R.A. Davenport. No. 
159. 
CONSTITUTIONAL JURISPRUDENCE OF THE UNITED 
States. By Wm. Alexander Duer, LL. D. No. 160. 
BELKNAP’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 3 vols. No. 161. 
The last three of these works belong to the Family 


| Library. The above are all from the press of the Har- 


pers, and are valuable books. On sale at the Cincinnati 


| Book Concern. 


ExpLANATORY Notes with practical Observations 
on the New Testament. By Wm. Burkitt, A.M. So- 
rin & Ball, Philadelphia. In 2 vols. 8vo. This is chief 
of all the Calvinistic New Testament commentaries. 
Every minister, Calvinistic or Arminian, should without 
fail deposit it in his library. In rich invention, striking 
thought, and forcible expression, who can excel Wil- 
liam Burkitt? On sale at Cincinnati Book Concern. 


Prices, wholesale $4, retail $4 50. 
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CELESTIAL S1GNs.—Many claim that the prophecies 
assign the day of judgment to the present Jewish year. 
This they think may be known both by the revealed 
chronology, and by the harmony of the prophetic and 
historical orders of events. 
dwell. But it will be seen, from the following language, 
that these applications of prophecy are confirmed, in the 
estimation of their authors, by certain unprecedented 
celestial signs and wonders. Now, whatever conclu- 


sions men may reach on the subject of Christ’s advent— | 


whatever they may infer from the aspects of the heay- 
ens, they should not mis-affirm in regard to facts. We 
will at present have no controversy with reference to 


this or that man’s inferences ; but we will, as far as pos- | 
We | 


sible, correct their statements of matters of fact. 
present the following extract from a writer on the “ sev- 
enth seal.” 

“ The first thing named as the commencement, or sign 
of this approaching earthquake, is the darkening of the 
sun. 

** The following scraps from history will show that this 
has taken place, and when : 

‘The 19th May, 1780, was a remarkable dark day. 
Candles were lighted in many houses. The birds were 
silent and disappeared. The fowls retired to rest. 
was the general opinion that the day of judgment was at 
hand. ‘The Legislature of Connecticut was in session at 
Hartford, but being unable to transact business adjourn- 


ed. A motion for adjournment was before the Council ; | 
but when the opinion of Col. Davenport, [of Stamford, } 


was requested, he replied : “I am against the adjourn- 
The day of judgment is either at hand or it is 
If it is not, there is no cause for the adjournment ; 


ment. 
not. 
if it is, I wish to be found in the line of my duty. 
wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.” ’—Presi- 
dent Dwight, in Ct. Historical Collections. 

“ The next in the catalogue of predictions in the text 
is the signs in the moon. 

‘ The following is aa extract of a letter from Mr. Bea- 
dle, at Aleppo, and published in the Missionary Herald, 
of June, 1842, page 234. Itis an account of an earth- 
quake in that place in 1822. He says, *‘ On the night of 
the earthquake, there was something peculiar in the at- 
mosphere, the moon appearing as red as blood. This 
greatly alarmed the inhabitants, who were continually 
crying out, Now we shall hear the trumpet sound! and 
the dead will rise! the day of judgment has arrived!” 

‘ Night after the dark day of 1780.—* The darkness 
of the following evening was probably as gross as has 
ever been observed since the Almighty first gave birth 
to light. I could not help conceiving at the time, that if 
every luminous body in the universe had been shrouded 


in impenetrable darkness, or struck out of existence, the | 


darkness could not have been more complete. A sheet 
of white paper held within a few inches of the eyes, 


was equally invisible with the blackest velvet.”—Rev. | 
Mr. Tenny, of Exeter, N. H., quoted by Mr. Gage | 


‘* to the Historical Society.” 

“Many accounts of similar appearances in the moon 
since 1780, might be added, but the above will suffice. 

“ The next event here predicted, and the last to trans- 
pire before the heavens depart as a scroll, is, ‘ the stars 
of heaven fell unto the earth, even @s a fig tree casteth 
her untimely figs,’ &c. 

** The following is an extract from an article by Mr. 


On these points we shall not | 


It | 


1| 














Henry Dana Ward, published in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, November 15, 1833, and now taken from 
the Bible Reader, No.2. ‘Modern Phenomenon of the 
heavens,’ by Henry Jones. The phenomenon here re- 
ferred to, was on the morning of the 13th of November, 
1833. 

‘One of the family arose at 5 o’clock, A. M., to pre- 
pare for leaving the city in the 7 o’clock boat. He 
threw up the window to see whether the dawn had 
come ; and behold the east was lighted up, and the 
heavens were apparently falling. He rubbed his eyes, 
first in doubt, but seeing on every side the starry firma- 
ment, as if it were broken up, and falling like the flakes 
of snow, and whitening the skies, he aroused the whole 
family. Atthe cry, ‘ Look out of the window,” I sprang 
from a deep sleep, and with wonder saw the east lighted 
up with the dawn and METEORS. ‘The zenith, the north, 
and the west, also showed the falling stars, in the very 
image of one thing, and of only one, I ever heard of. 
I called to my wife to behold; and while robing, she 
exclaimed: ‘ See how the stars fall!” I replied, * that 
is the wonder;” and we felt in our hearts, that it was a 
sign of the last days. For truly “the stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind,” Rev. vi, 13. 
This language of the prophet has always been received 
as metaphorical. Yesterday it was literally fulfilled. 
The ancients understood by aster in Greek, and siella in 
Latin, the smaller lights of heaven. The refinement of 
modern astronomy has made the distinction between 
the stars of heaven and the meteors of heaven. There- 
fore, the idea of the prophet, as it is expressed in the 
original Greek, was literally fulfilled in the phenomenon 
of yesterday, so asno man before yesterday had con- 
ceived to be possible that it should be fulfilled. The 
immense size and distance of the planets and fired stars, 
forbids the idea of their falling unto the earth. Larger 
bodies cannot fall in myriads unto a smaller body; but 
most of the planets and all the fixed stars are many 
times larger than our earth. They cannot fall unto the 
earth; but these fell toward the earth.’ 

‘«This remarkable literal fulfillment of prophecy, be- 
ing fresh in the recollection of so many, we make no 
further extracts. But we are told again and again, that 
these things are not to be understood literally; and why 
not? Is there a single Scriptural reason why? The 
whole of the Christian era, down to near the close of the 
last century, has passed away without a single record, 
now to be found on the page of history of events fulfill- 
ing these predictions on the inspired page, until those 
named in the above (notations. Similar statements to 
this have been denied, but we say again, although the 
world has been searched for the last few years, and 
large sums of money offered, yet every effort to prove 
that any similar events transpired prior to 1779 have 


| failed.” 


We suppose this writer errs. And as the error, by 
imparting a wrong impression, may do harm, we will 
place before the reader some evidence of his mistakes. 
We have taken no great pains to collect historical allu- 
sions to the phenomena of the heavens; but we have 
casually lighted on some notices which are of interest in 
this connection. 

First; of signs in the sun. It is said that in the years 
537 and 789, an unusual darkness, such as could be 
traced to no ascertained cause, continued many days, 
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Ermann testifies, that on the last of February, 1206, 
there occurred an “ abnormal obscuration ” of the sun for 
six hours. In 1545 and in 1706 the same phenomenon . 
occurred. In addition to this testimony on the subject 
of dark days or solar obscurations, there have been other 
** signs in the sun.” Bodies have been observed passing 
before it, which, of course, were apparently in it. Dr. 
Rostan saw a spindle-formed body pass over the sun, 
partly obscuring it. In 1793 a long body passed ob- 
liquely over the sun. In fine, the annals of the past 
would lead us to conclude, that the “ dark day” in New 
England, whatever it portended, is so far from being a 
solitary sign of the kind, that it is only an instance 
among many of such obscurations, from the days of 
Christ downward. 

Second; “ the falling stars,” as they are popularly 
called, of November, 1833, have attracted much notice. 
Nor is it strange. It must have been a scene of exci- | 
ting—it may be said of terrific wonder. We did not 
see it. Worn with the toils of the itinerancy, which 
the previous day had pressed heavily upon us, we slept | 
refreshingly in an old log cabin, while the pious family 
with which we lodged was wide awake, but neither | 
terrified nor anxious. True they thought “the judg- 
ment might be coming;” but, as they told us in the 
morning, after consulting for some time, they concluded 
it would be wrong to ‘ wake the preacher up,” because 
he was “ tired and not right well.” When we awoke in 
broad daylight, it was too late to see a solitary meteor; 
but the discussions in the family did not suggest to us | 
that it was a sign of any fearful coming event. It might | 
have been; but if so, it certainly may be (as it has been) 
a recurring sign which will appear for many years to | 
come. 

There were showers of falling stars under the reign | 
of Justinian in 533; and in 763, under the reign of Ca- 
pronymus. ‘“ Vogel’s Leipsig Chronicles” states, that 
in November, 1099, there were seen an unheard of num- 
ber of falling stars, burning torches, and fiery darts in | 
the sky. The same authority assures us, that in 1574 | 
large and terrific beams of fiery light were seen during | 
the night of November 15th. There were similar phe- | 
nomena in 1637 and in 1661. Probably the years 1794, | 
1831, and 1833, witnessed the most splendid displays of | 
this sort. The first was in South America, that of 1831 
was in Spain, and that of 1833 in North America. Here | 
we leave the subject of “ signs.” 

The excitement produced by those views of sacred | 
prophecy recently inculcated by Mr. Miller and others— | 
mostly, we doubt not, men of sincere minds and devout 
habits—is at this time increasing in the west. We re- | 
gret it. Not that we have any contradictions to inter- 
pose in regard to the alledged period of the Advent. 
Christ may come this year—if any one please we will 
say (not, however, as granting such a thing to be within 
any man’s knowledge) he may come this day—this 
hour. So, also, he may not come, this hour, week, 
year, or century. And all the pros and cons of this and 
all other years, whether argumentative, dogmatic, or 
hortatory, have had no other effect on us than to make 
the dark darker. We knew nothing chronologically be- 
fore, and, if possible, we know less than nothing since 
this discussion has made some progress. All we desire 
is, the liberty from man, and the gracious power—that | 
is, the disposition and strength—from God, to be pre- 
paring for death and judgment. We read, “it is ap- 











pointed unto men once to die, and after this the judg- 
ment.” Here is the general law of our being. Shall 
we claim the exception not only for some, but specifically 
for this generation? We dare not. Yet as some one 
generation will be dernier, and of course will come 
within that exception, we will not deny any more than 
affirm that this may be if. So far as prophecy sets 
forth, if at all, chronological dates, (the scoffings of the 
times very much discourage the concession,) we cannot 
perceive that millenists or millenarians have any great 
advantage in the argument. But on the other point—the 
signs of the times—of which we hear and read from the 
lips and pens of multitudes, we see not in the same light 
as our Millerite friends. We know not of a year in 
chronology less remarkable than this is for overt won- 
ders. True a comet has appeared. But it was of the 
most common sort, far away, and almost. invisible except 
to the sharpest sighted. Other sights have been re- 
ported; but granting, which is very liberal, that they 
were seen as is affirmed, history informs us that they 
have precedents. They may be sure mean much. The 
falling stars of 33 may be a fulfillment of some prophe- 
cy. They cannot, however, be more so than the falling 
stars of far retreating centuries. If there were recently 
signs in the sun, so there were, also, near the times of 
the apostles, and often since. 

As to moral tokens of an approaching judgment, we 
do not readily distinguish them. The times are not par- 
ticularly “ perilous.” Never perhaps was there less vio- 
lence than now, take the world all through. It is said 
men’s hearts are failing them for fear. It is not so. 
Men’s hearts do not failthem. There is fear; but it is 
a spirit-stirring dread. It rouses rather than cowers 
men’s souls. And as to passing events, what have we 
just now on hand? Is there war? Nearly the whole 
world is at peace. Are there ‘‘rumors of wars?” We 
hear almost nothing of them. Are there pestilences, 
famines, or other forms of wrathful visitation, such as 
may be expected to flow from the woe-trumpets of heav- 
en? Where do these evils and perils fall, that we can- 
not trace them on the face of the earth? 

If asked whether there are not certain peculiarities in 
the aspects of the age, impressing it with strong and 
portentous features. we would say yes. While in overt 
movements it is the tamest of all ages, in revolutionary 
intention it is the boldest of all. It looks to be toward 


| the Saturday evening of the world—a grand preparation 


season for we know not what. It seems as though the 
attitude of the angel was assumed, to enact some won- 
der in the sight of all men, and we can almost hear from 
his lips the solemn invocation, “Come and see.” But 
what are we to see? Ignoramus.—We know not. Some 
say the world’s conversion, others its destruction, and 
yet others—and they are the simplest among men—its 
transcendental regeneration. We will give no opinion; 
but in high expectation will await the revelations of a 
fast progressing providence. 

But we have a work todo. Our hearts must be sub- 
dued. Our lives are to be spent in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. Whatever may come, we are safe if we “ dwell 
in God and God in us.” Whatever may not come, we 
can be safe—no how else. ‘ Who shall harm you if ye 
be followers of that which is good?” Would to God 
that all would join in pleading, not for this or that form 
or beginning of the millenium—not for a pre or post 
advent, as a sine qua non in the devout believer's creed ; 
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but for self-mortification—for non-conformity to the 
world—for faith, hope, charity, and for the sum of all 
good—sanctified affections. 


Tue Prous Princess.—In connection with this arti- 


cle, the reader will scarcely fail to recollect that Scrip- | 
This | 


dairyman’s daughter was a young Methodist peasant | 


tural saying, ‘“‘ They that honor me I will honor.” 


girl, living in close retirement, and industriously prose- 
cuting the domestic labors which fell to her lot as a 
child of poverty. Religion was all that gave her noto- 
riety. Yet see what her piety wrought. Leigh Rich- 
mond was introduced by her to the Emperor of Russia; 


for it was through her biography that the Emperor and | 
| is even safe to be spoken. 


his family entered on a correspondence with this pious 


divine. Her name is sounded through the empire of 


Russia; and probably when the fame of Alexander is lit- | 
tle remembered, and far less cared for, the name of this | 


pious peasant will be knowu over half the world, and 
her bright example will be aiding thousands in their pil- 
grimage to heaven. Do not our young readers see in 
this providence the care which God has for those who 
truly love him? Iustructed and encouraged by such an 
instance of his goodness, why should they not give up 
all for the Savior? They may be sure of an hundred 
fold in this life. 

In heaven little concerns it how much or how little 
honor is bestowed by surviving mortals on the memory 
of the glorified. But all the saved in paradise are 
deeply concerned in the influence which must long sur- 
vive them. How must the dairyman’s daughter now 
contemplate the results of her piety on thousands here 
below! With what emotions must she, as a visitor to 
this world, watch the young disciple, who reading the 
records of her piety, is thereby roused to recommence 
the heavenly journey, and press after the crown? With 
what emotions must she greet those thousands at their 
entrance into glory, who were inspirited to persevere in 
the cross-bearing way, by the simple annals of her close 
walk with God! 

Let the reager compare her own religious course with 
that of Elizabeth Walbridge. Is the world a snare to 
you? Are you pursuing its pleasures? Have your feet 
been taken in these “gins of the workers of iniquity?” 
Like a princess in disguise, have you enrobed yourself 
in the ornaments of pride, and do you stand in the way 
of sinners? Is the Church put to shame by your earth- 
ly-mindedness? Are the assemblies of God’s people 
hastily visited now and then, like the market in its sea- 
son, that from them you may hasten your return to cur- 
rent earthly pleasures? O, weep—weep—weep! And 
be broken-hearted while you weep. Satan, not in vain, 
“hath desired to have you.” You are his victims. He 


rejoices over you as one that hath found great spoil. | 


Escape for your life. ‘Fly also youthful lusts ”—the 
lusts of the world. Fly as from the open pit of destruc- 
tion, or you shall be swallowed up for ever. 

Tue Sprrir oF LuTHER.—The Church of England 
yet contains a strong conservative sentiment. Though 
it is reported that nine thousand of its ministers of vari- 
ous orders are Puseyites, three thousand evangelical 
clergymen remain, who are, in one or another form, an- 
tagonist to this deteriorating heresy. Not seldom their 
testimony against it is very decided. And it is main- 
tained too on just grounds. It is radical opposition— 


such as must be acceptable to dissenters of almost every 
class. 


It shows en aitachment to episcopacy on pruden- 


|| tial grounds; or as not unscriptural, but yet not an es- 
sential economy of the Church. Such men will be used 











| in Rome. 





_ as the instruments of Providence to correct High Church 


principles and Popish tendencies of the times, or they 
will ‘come out” of a corrupt hierarchy, and leave the 
“Establishment” to its assured and hastening doom. 
Among the bold witnesses of the times for truth against 
ceremonies, we are much pleased with Mr. Stowell’s tes- 
timony. He is an Episcopal minister; and in a late Lon- 
don gathering, used the following words, worthy of a 
martyr, and probably a starting point toward something 
akin to martyrdom. For in the unprecedented progress 
of English Churchmen toward Rome, we know not what 


“‘ Evangelical truth is first; ecclesiastical order is se- 
cond. If I must take only one of them, I say give me 
evangelical truth, and exile me to some lone spot, where 
no bishop ever planted his foot, and no church going bell 
ever gave forth its sweet sound, and where, though I 
want the gorgeous cathedral, and the witchery of music, 
and the solemnity of ceremony, I may worship ‘he one 
God, through the one Mediator, and by the one Sancti- 
fier, taught by the one holy word, the heavens for the 
roof of my temple, and the rock for my foot-stool—any 
thing, rather than give up evangelical truth. I am jeal- 
ous for the rights of the laity. I am jealous of hierar- 
chial despotism. While to archbishops and bishops we 
render all proper obedienee, and will respect them as 
long as they own the supreme authority of their Savior; 
yet if it were possible for any of them to be exalted into 
such an one as the ‘Man of Sin,’ a brother of Anti- 
christ, putting himself into the seat of Christ, coming 
between us and our one Redeemer, then would I say, 
‘ Perish our bishops, and perish the Church of England, 
rather than this.’ Ignorant men fancy that our battle is 
only against Popery, in its bold and hideous developments 
No, it is against Popery in every form and 
modification; it is against the essence and spirit of the 
thing, not the mere external shape it may assume.” 

DEDICATION.—A very neat edifice was recently dedi- 
cated to the worship of God in Lockland, nine miles 
north of this city. Rev. Dr. Elliott, Professor Mer- 
rick, and the editor of the Repository, were present to 
assist in the services of the day. The house was well 
filled, and the subscriptions were sufficient to meet all 


| the claims against the house and leave it unembarrassed. 


The society in Lockland is feeble, and we scarcely know 
how the members have succeeded in erecting this edi- 


fice. It is one-of the neatest village meeting-houses in 
the Miami Valley. It will seat about five hundred per- 
sons. 


To CoORRESPONDENTS.—The lines from B. C., and 
the article from W. P. S., will appear in our next. 
Several smaller pieces are laid over, and will be forth- 
coming. The communication from R. G. is just receiv- 
ed. Itis a singular paper; and with that the PUBLISH- 
ERS, who paid its postage, and to whom it belonged, 
were doubtless pleased. 


To READERS.—We invite particular attention to the 
article on the ‘Duration of Memory.” It will be con- 
tinued in successive numbers The narrative of Chris- 
tian Experience in this number, merits a careful perusal. 
In our opinion the correspondence in this number of 
the Repository has not been surpassed in any former 
issue. 








